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CHAPTER I. 

REDFERN SPEAKS TO THE PURPOSE. 

A FEEBLE gasp or two, a look of abject terror 
at his assailant, and then Lord Ashington 
lay back quite powerless, awaiting, as it 
seemed, his fate. Redfem, too, had in some 
degree recovered his composurojj and, with his 
hand still upon the shoulder of his hated 
victim, he said slowly — 

* I told you I had come for vengeance, and 
I have told you truly. You have no con- 
science, and you cannot feel remorse; you 
will not care to know that Edith died in 
misery and despair, or that — but never mind 
— thai memory also would be as nothing to 
you. But what you will feel is this, that 
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Caroline, her daughter, lives, and that her son, 
a wretched dwarf, an outcast of humanity, 
and an almost common thief^ must be the 
heir of all your wealth and titles, for / have 
got her marriage lines, and your attempted 
fraud will blast you as a villain to the world.' 

To describe not only the utter astonish- 
ment but the overpowering consternation of 
the Earl, whilst listening to Bedfern s threats, 
would be impossible. So many years had 
passed away since the transaction to which 
his visitor had distantly alluded, that it had 
passed away almost like a forgotten dream 
from his memory. The whole affair too had 
occurred so suddenly and unexpectedly, and 
the habits of a life had been so uncere- 
moniously encroached upon, that Lord Ash- 
ington's faculties were, for the moment, in a 
state of the most inextricable confusion. 

And surely no properly-constituted mind 
can marvel that such should be the case ; for it 
could never have been contemplated as within 
the bounds of possibility that a peer of the 
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realm, a man (if I may be allowed to call bim 
by a name so humble) before whose yearly 
revenues those of some princes of the blood 
* paled their ineffectual fires,' — it never would 
have been contemplated, I repeat, that 
between the * wind ' and the * nobility ' of 
such a being, a slovenly, unpleasant human 
creature should not only presume to come, 
but should touch that noble person with his 
unseemly fingers ! 

It was a startling case, indeed. But over- 
powering as had been the shock, the wretched 
churl who formed its most conspicuous 
feature was evidently waiting for some reply 
to his impertinent appeal, a fact which 
induced his lordship, who was naturally 
desirous of freeing himself from the man's 
hateful presence, to say, with something very 
much approaching to tremour in his voice — 

* This has been a most unwarrantable pro- 
ceeding, sir, but I am willing to make allow- 
ance for the excitement under which you are 
evidently labouring. I am not well enough 

b2 
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to attend to boshieBB ; indeed, I alirays leaTC 
iodb matters in mj lawyer's hands.' 

^ Lawyers be d — d ! ' ejacolated Bedfem, 
emtlj. 

*Sir!' 

* Yea, let them be d — d to ev^lasting 
amaah! They only make and meddle, — 
make for themselves, and meddle to make 
matters worse for other people. No, no, my 
lord ! m keep clear, if it is the pame to yon, 
of men of business. Men of pleasure are 
the things for me — ^men of pleasure, who are 
ready with their oaths and with their promises ! 
— men of pleasure, who forget the poor old 
wife they have made a settlement on, and 
fly at younger game — at pretty widows, silly, 
rain coquettes, and then, when they have 
worked the little idiot s ruin, give her a sum 
of money, and say, ^ Take that, and be an 
honest woman if you can ! "" ' 

Lord Ashington, who had been gradually 
recovering himself during this speech, and 
who saw nothing particularly blamable in 
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the line of couduct sketched out by his un- 
welcome visitor, would have again made an 
attempt to summon assistance, had not the 
memory of former consequences been strong 
upon him. He was far too angry, however, 
to address the man vnth moderation, and 
therefore said, Mith a haughty dignity well 
calculated to increase the irritation of his 
visitor,— 

• My -good man, let me advise you to take 
your lessons on morality elsewhere. You 
have given me a great deal of trouble, — 
annoyed me in short considerably, — ^but, as I 
said before, I am willing to make allowances 
for — for one whom I suppose to be Mrs. 
Hopgood's husband, and therefore — ' 

But Redfern would not allow him to 
proceed, for, springing from the chair in 
which he had again seated himself, he ex 
claimed in an excited tone — 

• Allowances ! I like that, when I have 
come to make you beg to me for mercy ! 
Allowances J indeed ! ' he added, bitterly. 
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* when I can call the heaviest shame upon 
your house, and bring you to your knees for 
pardon and for pity.' 

* Tush, man, you are mad ! ' said the old 
lord, contemptuously ; ' and the greatest kind- 
ness I could show you would be to have you 
put in a straight waistcoat, and sent off to 
HanwelL* 

* And how about the marriage lines, and 
the base bargain that you made for them 
with that poor ruined girl? You thought, 
just then, my lord, you would be free ; for the 
old countess, if I remember right, was very 
sick, and it was worth your while to give 
a thousand pounds— that was the sum, I 
think — to do away the evidence of the poor 
girl's marriage. I see you tremble, and that 
your cheek is even whiter than when my 
vulgar fingers pressed your throat; but you 
will live, my lord, to see your evil doings 
brought to light, and Carry Harley's son, the 
miserable dwarf I told you of, the heir pre- 
sumptive to your mighty honours/ 
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* She *was not married,' muttered Lord 
Ashington between his quivering lips, — *I 
vow she was not married to him. There was 
a sham certificate, but that exists no longer, 
and I shall denounce ou as a swi nder en^ 
deavouring to extort money from me under 
false pretences.' 

*You will? That's good— that's very 
good!' sneered Redfem. * But what if I can 
prove you never got the value of your 
money? What if I can prove that Carry's 
son — they call her Countess Carry — she has 
been you know what — ' and Redfem, with 
a knowing look, filled up the hiatus to 
the Earl's entire comprehension. * Well/ he 
continued, * if I can prove that her attorney 
— he was no worse a rogue than yours, my 
lord — kept the original of that precious proof, 
and gave your lawyer back the worthless 
copy, — if I can prove all this, I say, what 
then ? Why you stand out before the world 
a rascal, and with an heir that well desefves 
the inheritance of such a title, with all the 
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others that you will leave behind you.' And 
Redfern closed this insulting speech with a 
derisive laugh which was, if possible, more 
insulting still. 

The old man at first seemed stunned — too 
stunned, indeed, for speech; but soon the 
idea occurred to him that the purpose of this 
most objectionable intruder could be no 
other than to extort money, and his courage 
(under this novel impression) in some degree 
returning, he said sternly — 

* You must be well aware that this pro- 
ceeding on your part is most irregular — most 
felonious, I might almost say — and were it 
not that from something you have let fall I 
am willing to make excuses for your conduct, 
I would at once take steps to give you in 
pharge for the offence/ 

Redfern laughed scornfully at this threat. 

' You made such a jolly good business of 
your attempt before, old gentleman, that 
I just advise you to repeat it ! However, 
that is neither here nor there. I havnt 
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come for money, or to cut your throat, what- 
ever you may think, but just to say that I 
and others hold your secret, and what you 
call your honour, in our hands. You send 
to your accomplice, Bracebridge, over there, 
and ask him what he advises you to do. Tell 
him to wait on me — ^that's my address — for 
I'll be d — d if I don't have him on his mar- 
row bones, and by-and-by III bring the heir 
to see you — a young man not exactly from 
the country, who will — Ha! ha! I can't 
help laughing, but the idea of that young 
scamp lording it in such a house as this, and 
sitting in the House of Peers ! Gad ! it's too 
good by half;' and rising from his chair, 
Redfern laughed loud and long. 

^ Don't trouble yourself to ring, now, pray 
don't,' he remarked impressively. * And we 
needn't wish Good-by ; but au revoir^ as the 
fellows say across the water, for I shall soon 
repeat my visit;' and, with a familiar nod, 
which Lord Ashington, who seemed now 
thoroughly subdued, returned with something 
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almost approaching to courtesy, Redfern left 
the room and house where his presence had 
spread the full amount of alarm which he 
had hoped for, and anticipated. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE lawyer's opinion. . 

' Then you think it possible, Mr. Bracebridge, 
that this man may be not altogether an im- 
postor — may have, in short, some means and 
ways of giving us trouble ? ' 

The speaker was Lord Ashington, who was 
at that moment closeted with his confidential 
man of business, the Mr. Bracebridge so dis- 
respectfully alluded to by Redfern in the 
preceding chapter. 

* Possible, my lord, certainly,' replied the 
solicitor, *but hardly likely. There can be 
no doubt, however, from what your lord- 
ship tells me, that this person is unfortunately 
cognizant of the — the transaction which oc- 
curred a few years back, on which occasion 
the proof of Miss Hopgood's marriage with 
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Captain Ilarley was made over for a consi- 
deration to your lordship's solicitors/ 

^ You put the matter in a singular way, 
Mr. Bracebridge/ said the Earl, peevishly; 
^ and in speaking of that certificate as a prooi^ 
you rather (pardon me for saying so) exceed 
the bounds of fact. We will call it the forged 
certificate, if you please, which will, in my 
opinion, simplify the affiiir considerably.' 

* I beg your pardon, my lord,' said the 
attorney, stoutly, for he began to suspect that 
his employer was about to throw upon his 
shoulders the responsibility of a bargain in 
the making of which he had been little more 
than a well-paid instrument, — *I beg your 
pardon, my lord, but if your lordship would 
be good enougli to tax your memory with 
the particulars — or rather with the leading 
features of the case — you will perceive that 
a thousand pounds was rather a considerable 
sum to pay for the possession of a forged 
certificate, and — ' 

* But it was nothing,' interrupted the old 
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lord, hastily, * for the annihilation of a real 
one/ 

* Nothing, indeed, my lord ! Your lordship 
is perfectly in the right — but then the poverty 
of the opposing party, though that is rather 
an inappropriate term, must be taken into 
consideration — for Miss Hopgood, according 
to report, was almost in a state of destitu* 
tion, and had no alternative but to accept of 
the purchase-money offered to her.' 

Lord Ashington looked extremely blank 
during this exposition of the case. There was 
something, too, in the solicitor's words and 
manner, which, ultra-respectful as they were, 
conveyed an impression that he^ Lord Ash- 
ington, was not so firmly seated in his 
throne of honour as he would be willing to 
believe. 

*The whole business is an infernal bore/ 
he remarked, after a few moments' silence, 
* and it will be a great relief to me. Brace- 
bridge' — his lordship was growing conde- 
scendingly familiar under the pressure of his 
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new alarm — *if you will settle it without 
giving me any further trouble/ 

^ I shall be most happy, my lord, to meet 
your lordship's wishes, but it may be a more 
difficult task than we imagine to bring this 
man to reason. I shall see him, of course, 
without loss of time, but in the event of any 
complication — ' 

* I give you carte blanche to settle with him. 
Only I beg that I may hear no more about it, 
for, upon my soul, life is too short for these 
sort of annoyances ; and all I regret is, that 
the brute cannot be severely punished for his 
impudent assault.' 

Lord Ashington took up the newspaper as 
he concluded this petulant remark ; and the 
lawyer, justly considering the movement as a 
signal that the interview was at an end, pru- 
dently took his departure. 

Two days elapsed, during which the Earl 
was lulling himself into a comfortable state 
of security, and then a letter, on which was 
written in conspicuous characters ^Immediate,' 
was put into his lordship's hands. 
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He knew the writing at once, and opened 
the despatch with an oath upon his aged lips, 
but with hands that trembled as they broke 
the seal. The contents of the missive were 
not calculated to re-assure him, for they 
tended to prove, in a manner as positive as 
it was alarming, that Redfem's declara- 
tions were founded in fact, and that even 
the carte blanche so magnanimously offered 
by the noble lord was, in this instance, 
powerless to save him from exposure and 
disgrace. 

* We can gain time, my lord,' wrote Mr. 
Bracebridge, * to defend ourselves, perhaps, 
but that is all I can at present hope for« I 
have seen the certificate, with certain other 
papers which form corroborating, testimony, 
and I do not entertain even the shadow of a 
doubt that the marriage of Miss Hopgood 
with the next heir to the estate was a valid 
one, and that Cawthome, that lady's legal 
adviser, caused cl copy to be made, which, in 
place of the original document, was placed in 
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our hands. Cawthome's sudden death, in all 
prohability prevented his making his ex- 
pected harvest out of the transaction; but the 
papers, after his decease, fell into the hands 
of his clerk — a man of the name of Grayton. 
By this person, who it appears has lately died, 
the proofs of his legitimacy were given to ^ 
Mrs. Barley's son — the young gentleman 
spoken of by Redfem. I have not yet seen 
either Mrs. Harley or her son ; but from the 
man Redfern, who, it appears, has been acting 
for them throughout, I have obtained a delay 
of one month before the bringing forward of 
this new claim. Under these circumstances, 
I must request instructions from your lord- 
ship how to act, and have the honour to 
remain, your lordship's obedient servant, 

' John Beacebridge.' 

It was, perhaps, just as well for the reader 
of this alarming epistle that his more than 
threescore years and ten acted as a kind of 
**buffer,' to deaden the shock of collision 
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with the truth. Even as it was, and dead- 
ened as his susceptibilities necessarily were 
by age and the habits of a selfish existence, 
the blow was severe enough, and it was 
some time before the terrified man recovered 
suflSciently to reason with himself on the 
nature of the danger with which he was 
threatened. But hope dawned again under 
the influence of the egotistical arguments 
which thickly thronged upon him, and 
before an hour had passed away he was 
ready to call himself a fool for the insane 
alarm that he had felt ' I should like to 
know,' he asked himself triumphantly^ * how 
the devil anyone is to guess that I had the 
remotest idea the certificate was a valid one ; 
and then, of course, I was fully justified in 
preventing, by any means, the expense of a 
protracted lawsuit, with the possibility — 
only just the possibility, however — of a dis- 
reputable woman and a ruined spendthrift 
succeeding to such a position as this. But 
then, the boy — the horrid fellow that they 

VOL. III. c 
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talk of as the son of these two people? 
Well, I must hope that it was a lie — ^a lie 
of that insane old blackguard who came 
last week to threaten me. And if it should 
be true, why, I must keep him at a distance 
— never see him, but have him sent to 
school, and made a gentleman of. It will 
be a horrid bore to Harley; but I never 
liked that fellow: he was a prig, and now 
he has grown off-hand and selfnguflScient, 
which is worse ; besides, I defy even Lady 
Annabella Graham to make anything more 
than an honest man of him. However, I 
am jumping at the worst conclusions in a 
moment, when very likely it will all turn 
out a canard^ and nothing more will happen 
than the sending of that dangerous lunatic 
to Bedlam. 'Gad ! I'd a narrow escape that 
day. I feel the big brute's fingers upon my 
throat to this very hour,' and Lord Ash- 
ington, shuddering at the recollection of the 
danger he had run, put on his hat — for he 
was now recovered from his illness — to pay 
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a round of visits on his favourite cob to the 
ladies of his acquaintance. 

He bore his years as bravely as he did his 
honours, that old noble sinner, sitting on his 
handsome steed, with his slight, youthful 
figure, and a bright camellia in his button- 
hole, while, with old-fitshioned gallantry, he 
raised his hat in answer to the greetings of 
his acquaintances. 

Some saw him in the Park that day who 
watched him on his ambling cob, and feared 
to think that, in despite of his great age, the 
strength of the old Earl wss not as yet 
nothing but labour and sorrow, and that 
many a year might yet elapse before the 
&mily-vault would open for that gallant, 
gay equestrian. He passed at a hand-canter 
along Rotten Row, vnth a bland smile upon 
his wrinkled fece, which ministers and 
angels, both of grace and beauty, looked out 
to catch the light of, for the old lord was 
an important personage, and carried well his 
power and dignity. 

c2 
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He passed along close to the wooden 
railings, but failed to see a pair of plebeian- 
looking pedestrians, whose eyes were fixed 
upon him as he ambled near them. They 
nudged each other as the fine old gentleman, 
with head erect, just grazed the cheek of the 
one that stood the nearest to him with his 
extended riding-whip. It was an accidental 
touch, but it galled the man who felt it to 
the quick, and a deep, angry oath he uttered 
caused the involuntary aggressor to turn 
round and look at him. 

Whiter even than the hair beneath his 
well-curled wig grew Lord Ashington's face^ 
as that single glance disclosed to him the 
dark countenance of Redfem, while, and 
close beside the man whom upon earth he 
had most cause to fear, there stood a figure 
which at once arrested his attention. 

Very short it was and spare, with a tall 
hat placed upon one side of his large head 
jauntily, and with a mean and low-bred look 
withal, that shocked the Earl exceedingly. 
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* Good God ! ' he mentally exclaimed, 
'can it be possible that such a miserable- 
looking being can be my destined heir! 
And yet I fear it may be so, for in person 
he answers to the hmatic's description, and 
— ah, well ! Time enough to think of 
trouble when it comes ; meanwhile, I'll have 

a chaff with little B ^ and see if Anonyma 

is looking her best to-day.* 

He cantered on in search of pleasure, 
leaving those two — the man and boyr— look- 
ing after his retreating figure. 

* I fear he is too old to feel,' thought 
Redfem, gloomily; while Meelyus Driver, 
with a spiteful sneer, said — 

* Hang the old boy, he'll live for ever. 
'Gad, I wish his *orse 'd throw him — don't 
I, just?' 

And so they followed on their way. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A * HITCH ' IN THE SETTLEMENTS. 

A month's respite was something — ^not much, 
perhaps, but still something — and Lord Ash- 
ington employed his breathing-time in the 
endeavour to forget how limited was the 
period allowed him both for action and reflec- 
tion. Meanwhile Mr. Bracebridge, notwith- 
standing his written opinion that his lord- 
ship's case was not a promising one> was 
indeiktigable in his efforts both for his 
employers benefit and his own. He was 
often closeted with Lord Ashington in the 
little library — so often, indeed, that the idle 
retainers, whose own very limited amount of 
business left them plenty of leisure to pry 
into the affairs of their superiors, began to 
prate, not only of the lawyer's whereabouts. 
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but of the reasons for his being so frequently 
admitted into his lordship's sanctum. For 
servants have a marvellous gift at solving 
such-like problems, and the world soon knew, 
through their instrumentality, that a lawsuit, 
and apparently a most vexatious one, was 
pending over the ndghty house of Harley. 
By Mr. Bracebridge's advice, however, no- 
thing was said to Alick Harley on the subject 
which was of such vital importance to his 
interests. 

*You cannot trust to his discretion, my 
lord," was the attorney's argument. *Mr. 
Harley has no knowledge either of the world 
or business, and he would in all probability 
think it his duty to make the doubt regarding 
his future prospects public as soon as it came 
to his knowledge.' 

* Which would be extremely^ awkward just 
at present,' responded Lord Ashington. ^ For, 
as you say, it is better to keep quiet as long 
as possible, and ,work out this detestable 
affair in private/ 
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But although Alick Harley was kept in 
ignorance of the cause of those Diysterions 
visits, it could not escape his notice that his 
aged relation s manner to himself had under- 
gone a change. At first the alteration was 
so slight that he was willing to attribute it 
to the irritability of illness, but this excuse 
soon grew to be no longer possible : for with 
recovered health and strength, the EarPs 
demeanour to his heir grew colder still, while 
bursts of fretfulness would occasionally vary 
the monotony of his apparently studied re- 
serve. 

Lord Ashington, as has been seen, was 
no exception to the rule of looking on the 
Graham family with no favourable eyes. Had 
his so lately-noticed heir been one more 
suited to his tastes and feelings, it is more 
than probable that the union of that impor- 
tant personage with the no-longer young 
Louisa would have met with his decided 
disapproval. Even as it was, and seeing that 
an uncompromising female Mentor was abso- 
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lutely necessary to ensure anything approach- 
ing to improvement in the former Curate's 
manners and opinions— even as it was — ^his 
consent had been given as it v^ere under 
protest and unwillingly. 

The wedding-day, the day that was to con- 
vert Loo Graham into a proud, expectant 
peeress, had been at last fixed on, and the 
30th of March was to see the close of Alick 
Harley's bachelorhood. He saw but little^ 
comparatively speaking, of his bride elect 
during that memorable period, for she was 
fully occupied with her own affiiirs— ^with 
shopping, dressmakers, and jewellers ; and 
all the time the lawyer^s underworkers filled 
up the parchment sheets, and drew up noble 
settlements for the future countess. 

Both Sir Carleton and Lady Annabella 
had, as regarded the latter all-important 
item, behaved with the nicest tact and dis* 
cretion. The Earl, too, had been most liberal 
in his proposals and his promises: so that, 
when, towards the final settling, a ^hitc^h* 
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was almost officially announced, great was 
the astonishment and dismay that seized 
upon every member of the Graham family. 

* A most unaccountable afiair, indeed,' 
exclaimed Sir Carleton, beside whose plate 
at breakfast lay an open letter. ^Louisa, 
can you throw any light upon the matter! 
You who are a maitresse femme^ and pretend 
to look into your ovni affiurs ? Here is an 
announcement from our lawyer to the effect 
that he has received instructions from Lord 
Ashington's man of business to suspend for 
the present all proceedings regarding the 
settlements.' 

* It is only a temporary hitch, of course,' 
answered Louisa, sipping her tea, and endea- 
vouring to look' unconcerned. 

' A hitch, indeed !' exclaimed Sir Carleton, 
angrily — * Humbug and bosh! I wish to 
G — you'd understand that the thing you are 
pleased to call a ** hitch " is no such trifling 
matter, especially when — ^ 

^ Papa, if you are going to be personal, as 
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usual, I shall leave the room,' interrupted 
Louisa, whose former awe of her father had ' 
considerably diminished since she had felt 
the certainty of a speedy emancipation from 
his control. 

*Pray do,' said Lady Annabella, coldly. 
* You may just as well be in your own room 
as here, for anything you seem inclined to 
say that's to the purpose. And now I think 
of it, what could be the reason why Lord 
Ashington was so singularly unpleasant in 
his manner to us all last night?' 

* For my part I suspect there's something 
" awkward " in the wind,' suggested old Sir 
Carleton, spitefully. * You needn't go away» 
my dear Louisa, for, thank heayen, you are 
past the age of fainting and hysterics, and 
you have been bold enough before to look 
your difficulties in the face. Ah, Harley! 
how d'ye do?' he continued, addressing his 
son-in-law elect, who at that moment, having 
claimed a lover's privilege of calling at unsea- 
sonable hours, entered the breakfast-room 
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unannounced. * How d'ye do ? Delighted to 
see you, for we are just discussing a subject 
in which you are slightly interested. What 
is this I hear about the settlements, and — ^ 

*And how about his lordship's temper?' 
put in Lady Annabella. * Now, Mr. Harley, 
do be frank, and say if you don't think Lord 
Ashington has turned the cold shoulder to 
you lately? / have seen it — all the world 
has seen it, and Sir Carleton says — ' 

* Hang what Sir Carleton says,' broke in 
the authoritative head of the family. * The 
question is, what's this delay about the settle- 
ments ? It looks confounded bad ; and if I 
were in your place — which I should be deuced 
sorry for — I should look up old Bracebridge, 
and beg to learn the rights of it.' 

* It looks uncommonly like a breaking off,' 
su^ested Lady Annabella; 'I've known a 
hundred things go off in the same way. 
There was Miss Jocelyn and Lord Mapleton. 
Why, that began with coldness and black 
looks from the old Duke; and Ashington 
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has an odious temper, which may break out 
at any moment, and make him change his 
mind/ 

* That could have no effect, however, upon 
mine,' said Alick, in a tender tone, as he 
drew a chair^to his Louisa's side. * What- 
ever happens, dearest, I am true,' he whis- 
pered, and at the same time he rashly put 
his rather muddy boot — for he had walked 
to Curzon Street — upon the flounce of his 
enslaver's dress. It was a gown of rich bro- 
caded silk, fashioned by Mrs. Murray at a 
fabulous price — aye, at a cost, indeed, the 
sum of which would have been an income 
worth the having to a toiling family. 

Louisa was not precisely in a frame of mind 
to treat so serious a matter lightly, but there 
may, probably, be fellow-feelings in some 
female breasts which may induce her judges 
to be both kind and blind to the fair culprit s 
fault, who, deeply as we may regret the fact, 
was rash enough to let her temper get ahead 
of prudence. 
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She drew the dress away with angry vehe- 
mence, and a frown, the most severe that her 
betrothed had ever noticed there, darkened 
her peerless brow. 

* Good heavens, Mr. Harley !' she ex- 
claimed, * where have you come from ? And 
such dirty boots! Surely you might have 
employed one of those decrottiing boys to 
take the mud off, rather than my new dress* — 
and lifting up the lower portion of the injured 
garment, she displayed upon its glossy surface 
the offending stain. 

* I am very sorry,* began poor Alick, hum- 
bly. * The morning was so fine, and — ^and — 
I went to Covent (jarden to buy some flowers;' 
and as he spoke he drew from beneath the 
shelter of his hat a bouquet for his charmer. 

She did not show much gratitude for this 
amiable attention — ^indeed, if the truth must 
be told, she thought the flowers rather shabby, 
and that the neighbourhood of Alick's hat had 
not improved their fr*eshness. 

* Are you quite certain, Mr. Harley,* asked 
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Lady Annabella, archly, * that you have not 
been up all night? It looks extremely like 
it — coining with dirty boots at this unheard- 
of hour. Now don't deny it, pray ; it really 
is not worth the trouble. But now, about 
this business of Lord Ashington*s. It struck 
us both last night that he was extremely 
rude to you and — ' 

* Lady Annabella,' put in Sir Carleton, 
fiercely, * this is all humbug, as I said 
before. All that I wish to ask of Harley is, 
whether or not he has received from Lord 
Ashington any intimation regarding the set- 
tlements.' 

* None whatever. But I trust that nothing 
has gone wrong — that nothing is likely to 
delay — ' 

^ Your promised happiness,' sneered Sir 
Carleton. *Well, no; I don't see why it 
should. And after all — as dear Louisa says — 
it may be only just a " hitch,'* Nothing to 
worry yourself about — ^a "hitch," that's all. 
He! ha!' 
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And Sir Carleton rolled himself (his action 
in walking was rather peculiar) from the 
room; whilst his provoking « laugh echoed, 
even after he had closed the door, with omi- 
nous distinctness in Alick Harley's ears ; and 
did not tend to chase away the frown which 
still lingered on Loo Graham's peevish iace. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SUSAN BRIGHAM's EVIDENCE. 

A FORTNIGHT before the commencement of 
the Spring Assizes, during the course of 
which Mrs. Fletcher wfis to take her trial, 
that meek-eyed prisoner had been conveyed 
from Clerkenwell to Newgate. There the 
same patience and Christian resignation 
marked her conduct which had engaged the 
sympathy and excited the compassion of all 
who had known her in her former prison. 
But as her time of trial approached, the 
weakened nerves seemed to grow more and 
more enfeebled, and there were those who 
feared that the Acquittal which they hoped 
for would come too late to restore a health 
so sorely shattered. . 

Cousin Chrissy, strange to say, •seldom 
VOL. m. D 
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alluded to her coming ordeal. It might be— 
Susan thought it was so — that she feared the 
excitement of the painful topic, and tried 
her best to keep her trembling spirit calm. 
Of the dear absent child of her affections, 
whose feeble intellect hovered still upon the 
confines of reason, Mrs. Fletcher often spoke. 
She never seemed to have a doubt of her 
own ultimate liberation, provided always that 
she was spared beyond the day of trial; 
and frequently she would dwell in fancy on 
the happiness of meeting with that blighted 
flower, and of nursing the sweet child agaia 
to health and happiness. 

Susan — ^who had followed her poor fiiend 
into the gloomy City, and taken up her new 
abode within a stone's throw of those hated 
prison-walls-— Susan never once had had the 
heart to say to Cousin Chrissy that perhaps 
the strong circumstantial evidence which had 
been brought against her might tell so terri- 
bly at the coming ordeal, that condemnation 
— ^no, no — not to death ! that was beyond the 
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possibility of contemplation, but to a life of 
imprisonment and toil awaited her. That 
such might be the result of Mrs. Fletcher's 
trial at the approaching Assizes became so 
strongly impressed upon Susan's mind that 
she had, unknown even to her friend Audaine, 
taken measures to save at any cost, if neces- 
sary, her afflicted friend. She kept the step 
that she had taken a profound secret from 
Cousin Chrissy, who, she had reason to think, 
would have done her utmost to prevent it; and 
now, as the dark day drew near, she awaited 
in almost agonized suspense the result of her 
machinations. 

It lias come at last, that hour half dreaded 
and half hoped for, and Cousin Chrissy, 
smaller, feebler, and more drooping even 
than of old, sat (for in consideration of her 
weakness she was allowed a chair) within the 
felon's dock to take her trial on a charge of 
Murder. 

The Court was crowded in the extreme, 
and the heat so great that strong men felt 

d2 
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oppressed and almost faint with it ; while, as 
for the ladies, who had mustered strong in 
numbers, nothing short of the most OTer- 
powering curiosity and a continued strain of 
excitement could have kept them in their 
places through the weary hours occupied by 
that important case. But of those women 
there was one at least whose motives for 
being present at such a scene were far re- 
moved from either curiosity or a craving 
after some new pleasure. She was young, 
and closely veiled, so that no prying eyes 
(had any been liMy to stray towards her) 
could have discerned her features or dis- 
covered her identity ; and the two gentlemen 
between whom she was seated were evidently 
her intimate acquaintances, for though she 
never once addressed them, they whispered 
to each other frequently, somewhat, as it 
appeared, to her annoyance, for she would 
on those occasions lay her hand upon the 
speaker's arm as though to motion him to 
silence. 
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It is not my purpose to describe the Trial, 
or to enter into any detail of the evidence 
produced. The same witnesses were pro- 
duced whose testimony at the Inquest told 
so fatally against the widow; but when it 
came to the examinations for the Defence, 
one single solitary statement produced a 
strong and visible change on the minds of all 
present. 

The Trial had already lasted three hours, 
and so evident an amount of weariness was 
perceptible upon the faces of those in autho- 
rity, that a sudden summing-up seemed 
imminent, and that — 

^ A hungry judge might soon the sentence sign, 
And hang a wretch that jurymen might dine ; ' 

when the entrance into the witness-box of 
a young and interesting-looking girl awoke 
again the flagging interest, and caused the eyes 
and ears of all present to be turned upon her. 
This witness, who was no other than Susan 
Brigham, was of a death-like pallor when her 
examination was commenced, but as it pro- 
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ceeded her cheek flushed to a crimson hue, 
and a strange fire lighted up her eyes. 

She gave her evidence with remarkable 
distinctness and with apparent composure, 
although to those few in Court by whom she 
was personally known it was manifest that 
she had worked herself up to the performance 
of a most painful and necessary duty, the 
execution of which was wellnigh a torture 
to her. The concluding words of her evidence 
were as follows, and the impression they pro- 
duced upon the Court was profound. 

' It has been generally supposed,' she said, 
* from the evidence of the servants, that no 
one, with the exception of Mrs. Fletcher, 
had been on the day of Mr. Fletcher's death 
in the room adjoining that in which he lay. 
This evidence I am prepared to contradict, 
for on that day, and one hour only before he 
was taken ill, I myself gave admittance to 
a visitor.' 

She stopped suddenly and in strong emo- 
tion after the utterance of those few words, 
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nor did she seem as if it were either her 
intention to proceed, or in her power to do 
so. A voice, however, addressing her im- 
pressively in her near neighbourhood — to 
Susan's highly-wrought imagination it sounded 
as though speaking in her ears in thunder — 
a voice, then, recalled her to herself by saying 
authoritatively, — 

* You will he good enough to inform the 
Court what is the name of the visitor whom 
you say you admitted on that occasion,' 

She turned round upon the speaker with 
the look of a frightened deer, — a look it was 
of such despair and grief, that those who saw 
it shuddered afterwards at its memory, — and 
clasping her hands together, moved her head 
slowly to and fro. 

* I cannot,' she said hoarsely, and then 
clasping, with what was evidently an in- 
voluntary movement, her hands round her 
fair smooth throat, she seemed endeavouring 
to check the suffocating sobs which threat- 
ened to impede her utterance. 
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But, as will readily be believed, poor Susan 
Brigham soon found herself obliged to speak 
the whole of the dark, dangerous truth. It 
was a moment of terrible trial, — a moment 
never in her after-life to be wiped out from 
her memory. The blood again forsook her 
cheeks, and the slight frame trembled visi- 
bly; but the words came at last, and in a 
voice so low, that but for the death-like 
stillness in the Court no ear could have heard 
the sound, the two words — * Florence Har- 
ley ' — came from her parted lips. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ALONE WITH THE PAST. 

When the name, pronounced by the witness 
with such evident reluctance, broke upon that 
solemn stillness — a stifled exclamation was 
heard to issue from the bench where sat the 
closely veiled, and evidently deeply interested 
spectatress of that solemn scene. It could 
be scarcely called a * cry,' that note of most 
exceeding pain; but the two men who sat 
beside her commented on it in their different 
fashions silently, whilst on the countenance of 
one of them there fell a heavy cloud of deeply- 
marked anxiety. She had not turned to- 
wards them. No— not for a single moment, 
but sat, as she had done from the beginning, 
with her hands clasped upon her knees, and 
with her head bent forward — listening. 
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Listening intently now, as all were — for 
the solemn Jadge was summing up, and 
charging those in whose hands — ^under God 
— ^the woman's fate was resting, to do their 
duty righteously. 

The speech, if I may call it so, was not a 
long one, for the recapitulation of the evi- 
dence did not occupy much time, and it was 
only when the wigged and ermined oracle 
touched upon the important &ct elicited from 
the last witness, that he grew solemnly im- 
pressive. He dwelt upon the diflSculty of 
fixing the guilt in this case on any individual, 
when more than one person had been proved 
to have had the opportunity of committing it ; 
and having touched in feeling terms on the 
high character for charity and benevolence 
previously borne by the prisoner, and on the 
great improbability that a person so distin- 
guished for her high moral qualities should 
have committed a deed so heinous, the Judge 
in almost the usual terms recommended the 
Jury to return a Verdict according to the 
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dictates of their consciences in the case before 
them. 

The Charge was so decidedly favourable to 
the prisoner, that scarcely a doubt remained 
on the minds of any person present as to what 
that verdict would be ; but still, during the 
short absence of the jury in consultation, the 
interest of the assembled crowd was evidenced 
by the profound stillness of the Court, whilst 
still the veiled spectatress kept her eyes in- 
tently fixed upon the prisoner; and Susan 
Brigham — poor self-reproachful, weeping Su- 
san — watched the slight agitated figure in the 
felon s dock, and feared the breath would pass 
away from Cousin Chrissy in that dread mo- 
ment of suspense. 

A quarter of an hour — what an age it 
seemed ! passed by, and then they came again 
to announce the result of their deliberations— 
Not Guilty. 

What a joyful sound it was! and what 
a murmur of drawn breaths (drawn in 
the great relief which hundreds felt to 
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know that she was free) rose on the stifling 
air! 

And Cousin Chrissy, trembling still, but 
leaning on Susan's arm this time, left the hot 
Court — the felon's dock — ^and all that coarse 
investigating crowd, for freedom, quiet, peace, 
and home affection — all the dear precious 
gifts, in short, which once her God had 
given her, but which in a moment's woman's 
weakness she had so rashly thrown away. 
Her friends had gathered round her speedily, 
and supported on her other side by Ernest 
Audaine, she tottered forth through the 
dense multitude which thronged outside the 
Court, and was borne away from the rude, 
gazing throng, to whom even a liberated 
prisoner was an attractive sight. 

It was the last case that day, and all the 
mass of eager wonder-seekers, whose interest 
had, but a moment previously, been so entirely 
engrossed by her whose innocence had seemed 
so clear to all, were now apparently moved 
by one single wish, namely, that of escaping 
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with the least possible delay, and at the 
expense of any amount of crushing, pushing, 
and bad language, from the oppressive Court 
in which they had been such willing prisoners. 
Amongst them, and struggling like the rest, 
for he had a nearly fainting lady on his arm, 
was a tall, handsome man, who, as he pressed 
forward, seemed to have no other thought but 
how to take his burden quickly into the 
restoring air. They stand at last — those two 
— outside the Court-house walls, and Clayton 
Bernard — for it is he — lifts his exhausted 
wife into the nearest available carriage, and 
is driven, with as much speed as nioney 
can avail to purchase, towards the west of 
London. 

He takes her small cold hands within his 
own, and lays her drooping head upon his 
breast with loving care, whilst Florence, look- 
ing up at last, shows in her tearful eyes so 
deep a well of gratitude and tender feeling, 
that he, who of late had thought her cold and 
distant to him, clasps her with his encircling 
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arms^ and bids God bless her for that look 
alone. 

At last she murmurs — and her whispered 
tones are heard by him above the city sounds^ 
and rattling^ noisy wheels, — 

* Clayton, I am so happy ! Cousin Chrissy 
saved ! God bless her ! Oh, God bless her !' 
And then a flood of tears — rare visitants to 
Flo's dark brilliant eyes, gush from 'their 
briny bed,' relieving in their flow the beat- 
ing, grateful heart whose feeling called them 
forth. 

* Saved! — yes — but who could doubt it? 
And, my Florence, it would almost seem— ^id 
it not, dearest ? — as if your name, pronounced 
by Susan in that crowded Court, affected the 
opinion of the Judge, and turned the sentence 
in her favour. Perhaps their counsel warned 
her such would be the case, or I should think 
it hardly kind or considerate on your cousin's 
part to have dragged our name before the pub- 
lic — and make you talked of, love, and com- 
mented upon, as one mixed up in this a£^r.' 
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As Clayton spoke, the brightened look died 
out from Florence Bernards face, and she 
grew deadly pale. 

' Are we near home ? ' she asked, ' I feel so 
faint and tired.' 

* Very near — take courage, darling ! This 
has been a trying scene for you — so soon, too, 
after the fatigue of the long voyage and jour- 
ney ; I was a fool to let you come — Gerald 
was wiser far than I was — -but it is over now, 
and rest and peace of mind will set it all to 
rights.' 

When they arrived at Mr. Bernard's house 
in Bruton Street, which had been hastily got 
ready for their reception, they found that 
Captain Bern&rd had arrived before them, 
and was waiting on the door-steps for their 
coming. He stood there looking at them both 
with a strange expression on his face which 
Clayton noticed in a moment, but attributed 
it to the fatigue which his brother, who was 
yet far from strong, had recently undergone. 

The sailor did not move a step to help the 
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wearied and exhausted Florence from the 
carriage, but left such duties of politeness to 
her husband — ^avoiding, too, the hand which 
she in her increasing helplessness would have 
laid upon his arm. 

* There, go to rest, my pet !' said Clayton, 
lovingly, as he drew the curtains round the 
bed on which his wife was lying, and shut the 
light out carefully. * Gro to rest — and do not 
think of us, or anything that troubles you — 
Gerald will have his dinner at the Club — and 
I shall be going in and out, for Mrs. Fletcher 
is at Thomas's Hotel with Susan ; and when 
you have had your sleep, you will be glad, I 
know, to hear that all goes well with them.' 

But that her face lay hidden in the shadow, 
Clayton must have seen the harassed, fright- 
ened glance with which his wife received his 
well-meant proposition. She did not in her 
words betray the full extent to which the 
plan was a distasteful one, but only said — 

*Must you go out so soon? I wish I 
could have gone with you to see dear Cousin 
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Chrissy once again, and Susan Brigham, too ! 
— although, — ^and here she stopped, for there 
were themes on which she knew full well it 
was not safe for her to enter. 

The wearied woman did not urge her hus- 
band, when she found that he was anxious 
she should take the greatly wanted rest; 
but after his departure, she lay upon her bed 
quite still,* with a strange mixture of relief 
and self-reproach fighting for mastery within 
her aching breast. The first, speaking in 
soothing tones, bade her cast off the memory 
of a bitter sorrow ; whilst the latter, with a 
warning voice, tried to drown thoughts of 
future happiness, and seemed to say inces- 
santly, with every note of passing time that 
spoke from the small timepiece near her — 

* For ever — never I 
Never — for ever ! '. 

will your cup of grief and deep remorse be 
drained, for your conscience will for ever 
smite you with your unrepented sin, and 
never will peace be yours, till at your hus- 
VOL. m. B 
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band s feet you will have poured forth all your 
misdeeds, and cried in deep contrition at the 
throne of grace for pardon from the (jod whom 
you have offended ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OLIVB HAS AN IDEA. 

And now, with the reader's permission, we 
must leave for awhile those characters in our 
story with whom we have been recently 
occupied, and take a glance at others, scarcely 
less important, who have been for some time 
comparatively neglected. 

Amelius Driver, or Harley, as we must 
now begin to call him, since it is very clear 
that his right to the name will be soon in- 
controvertibly established, — Amelius Harley, 
then, had not considered it at all advisable, 
for the furtherance of his particular purpose, 
that he should break off his relations with 
the man whose ruin he hoped to effect. 
After the death of Grayton, therefore, and 
the discovery by Thomson, of the combined 

£ 2 
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sins of theft and double dealing in his prot^g^, 
the latter contrived without much difficulty 
to patch up his quarrel with the man he 
hated; for the worthy Andrew was well 
aware that the tide of wealth and power 
must eventually set towards that puny stum- 
bling-block in Alick Harley's path, and, to 
make an enemy of the boy, was an error in 
judgment which the said Andrew was little 
likely to commit. 

Yussy had but little now to learn, either 
of his mother's history or his own ; he listened 
to the history of her wrongs, and of the dark 
treachery that had been practised on her 
with a concentrated fury which went well- 
nigh to softening his heart towards one who 
had been even a greater martyr than himself 
to the world's cruelty. But, curiously enough, 
the only victim he could hope to immolate 
upon the altar of his revenge, was the same 
villanous being whom he had sworn in his 
poor helpless boyhood that he would bring to 
judgment and to punishment ! 
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But how to do it ? That was now the 
question. He had few scruples, and would 
not for a single instant have hesitated to 
betray a trast reposed in him by the tyrant 
who for long years had known the secret of 
his birth and kept it, and who (but that was 
in Yussy's eyes a crime of far more crimson 
dye) had wantonly destroyed the life of the 
one thing be loved, and sent poor * Jackey ' 
howling to his untimely grave. Yes, it was 
quite true that the lad who, during the 
month of respite granted by Redfern was 
pledged by that unscrupulous individual to 
* keep dark,* and give no sign of what was 
going to happen, — it was quite true that 
Master Harley would have left no means un- 
tried to discover a weak place in Thomson's 
armour — some hidden crime, in short, which 
justice might take hold of, for by such means 
only could Yussy hope that his deep-laid plans 
for vengeance would be carried out. . 

As yet, and notwithstanding the already 
altered fortunes of Amelius and his mother, 
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no great outward changes had taken place 
either in their appearance or in their mode 
of life. * Rumours had got abroad, aye, 
even to the distant desert of Short's 
Gardens, that Mrs. Driver's star was on the 
ascendant, and that Amelius, if not strictly 
speaking a prince in disguise, waiting for 
the fairy's wand to convert him with a 
touch to beauty and importance, was yet 
feted to undergo a change considerably for 
the better in his worldly estate. But not- 
withstanding all the vague and contradictory 
surmises that from time to time gained 
ground amongst the gossips of the neighbour- 
hood, the demeanour of those gossips towards 
Carry did not increase in respect and con- 
sideration, nor did the street boys look with 
awe and worship on the rising sun that shone 
in their horizon. 

And now, after these few preliminary 
remarks, regarding not only the state of 
feeling but the present social position of our 
youthful reprobate, the reader will perhaps 
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be good enough to follow him on an excur- 
sion, the object of which is to pay an evening 
visit to a lady whose acquaintance he had 
originally made under very peculiar and inte- 
resting circumstances. He is crouching on 
a low stool before the fire, with his head 
bent down almost between his knees, and 
staring with his elfish eyes at Olive Bernard, 
who is seated opposite to him with the 
smallest of all small babies sleeping in her 
lap. She has grown very pale and delicate- 
looking, and thin, too, almost to emaciation 
— a fact which is plainly discerhible, even 
through the large winter shawl which wraps 
her fragile figure. 

* Yussy,' she said, in a low feeble voice, 
' put some coals upon the fire, dear ; I 
wouldn't ask you, but I m so very weak.' 

She was wonderfully subdued, that now 
often-ailing woman, whom we have seen 
before so ever bold and daring. The boy 
looked at her white face with wonder as he 
slowly moved towards the coal-scuttle. 
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* I say, what's come to you ? ' he said, 
* you're getting just as great a muff as 
mother is. You wouldn't like to see her, 
would you ? She told me to say she'd give 
you a call some day a-going by, if you would 
like her to.' 

Olive made no immediate reply to this 
obliging offer, for in truth, much as in her 
childish days she had loved the kind half- 
sister whose fate had afterwards remained 
during so many years involved in mystery, 
she rather shrank, in the weak, nervous state 
she now had fallen into, from a meeting with 
poor Carry. Besides, the past career of that 
ill-fated creature was now no secret to the 
sister whose happier and more prosperous 
fortunes had saved her from a life of sin ; nor 
was Mrs. Olive's charity to the fallen of that 
enlarged and Christian kind which would 
allow her to look with pity rather than con- 
tempt upon those who had sunk very low under 
the fierce assaults of temptation. Yussy, 
her nephew ! — she could not dissolve that 
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tie — and her frequent visitor since her pro- 
tracted * getting up/ looked angrily on at his 
young aunt's evident hesitation. 

* Oh, you needn't stop to think' of it/ he 
said, sneeringly ; * I don't want you to, but 
you'll think better of it by-and-by, and then, 
perhaps, it's us that won't be willing.' 

* It isn't that,' said Olive, bursting into 
tears of weakness and mortification, * it isn't 
that ; I shall be glad to see her when I am 
stronger ; it is only that you worked me up 
by talking of the trial. And then, you know, 
my husband is expected home, and — and I do- 
wonder so what is to happen next.' 

It was evident that Master Harley was 
neither able nor willing to afford his low- 
spirited relation any information on this, to 
her, engrossing subject for thought ; indeed, 
the boy's mind was at that moment occupied 
by a new and startling idea — an idea called 
into being by Olive's allusion to Mrs. 
Fletcher's trial, the result of which he had 
called on this occasion to announce. 
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* It is a very curious thing/ he said, in his 
very considerably improved manner of ex- 
pressing himself—* it is a very curious thing 
what Florence Harley — so they called her — 
came to the old chap's room to do that 
morning. I've thought about it often lately, 
and the more I think the more Fm certain 
that she had something to do with old 
Fletcher's murder.' 

* With the murder ! Oh, good heavens, 
Yussy!' 

* Yes ! " Good heavens ! " You may say so, 
but Fm as certain of it as I see that babby 
at this moment ; but I'm not a-going to say 
so, you needn't be afraid. I'm not a-going to 
" 'file the nest," whatever other folks may do.' 

* But, Yussy,' inquired Olive, anxiously, 
and forgetting her own nerves in the excite- 
ment of this new and startling suspicion, — 
* Yussy, dear, do tell me what you mean ; 
only do lell me, and I'll give you such a 
pretty present, a ring that — ' 

* Ugh ! I don't want your presents. What 
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I want is to get Thomson into grief, but he 
is so confounded sharp I never get a chance. 
However, there's no harm saying what I 
mean.' And as he spoke he drew out of his 
pocket an old memorandum-book, from which 
he took a creased and crumpled piece of 
paper. 

He opened it with care, and placed it open 
upon Olive's lap. She knew the writing 
well, and saw at once that it was Florence 
Bernard's. It consisted of but half-a-dozen 
lines, but they were certainly well calculated 
to excite suspicion, even in a nobler mind 
than either hers or Yussy's. 

* With this I send the cheque,' so ran the 
note, * a cheque for the two hundred pounds 
you ask for; but I warn you that this 
cannot go on, and that I shall not dare to 
write to you on any subject after my 
wedding-day. For this once more I swear 
to you, then, that I will not survive dis- 
covery, and that at any moment (for I shall 
keep the means of death about me) a speedy 
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end shall be put to your exactions and your 
cruelty/ 

When Olive had read these lines, she no 
louger wondered at the surmises injurious to 
her sister-in-law which had taken possession 
of Yussy's mind ; but what she did marvel at 
was the profound secrecy, which she could 
scarcely doubt had been hitherto preserved 
by the boy concerning this important piece 
of written evidence. 

* Why, Yussy,' she exclaimed in a tone of 
strong agitation, * what is this ? Where did 
you find it ? How long has it been in your 
possession ? And why have you said nothing 
about it all this time ? ' 

* Oh, law ! what a lot of questions ! ' said 
Master Harley, crossly. * I found it in the 
dead man's room ; old Thomson sent me for 
it, but I didn't give it 'im,' he added, with a 
knowing wink. * I wasn't such a fool as that 
comes to, and I've kep' it all this time to 
try and get a case against him, but I couldn't 
— hang it — ^no, I couldn't, more's the shame ! ' 
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He was a sharp-witted bpy enough, that 
promising Earl of Ashington; but with all 
his acuteness Olive proved herself more than 
his equal in intelligence; for after five 
minutes' thought, she, by a simple question, 
threw a light upon his path which pointed 
out the way — at least he thought so — to the 
execution of his long-projected vengeance. 

* Did you not tell me just now/ she 
inquired, * that great stress was laid at the 
trial on the fact that nothing had been missed 
from Mr. Fletcher's room ? Now it appears 
to me — ' 

But Yussy would not give her time to 
comment on the luminous idea, for, springing 
up in vnld excitement, he uttered a shout of 
triumph. 

* Hurrah ! ' he cried, * I see it all ! Thom- 
son's the thief! — Thomson, who sent me for 
the papers — I don't know what they were — 
which the white-faced girl got hold of. Thom- 
son's the man ! I'm on the scent at last, and 
see if I don't run him down, that's all ! ' 
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He did not wait to say Good-night, but 
hurried down the stairs, taking two steps at 
once, whilst Olive, dreading she knew not 
what of evil to her sister-in-law, rocked her 
small infant on her lap, and longed with 
feverish eagerness for morning. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OIL UPON THE WATERS. 

The hour of eight had struck by all the 
neighbouring clocks, when Master Harley 
made his rapid exit from Olive's lodging. 
He had no fixed purpose in his mind as he 
rushed out into the cold night air, but he 
would go, he thought, to Redfem — would 
consult with him ; and it was hard if their 
two heads together could not concoct a plan 
by which disgrace arid punishment would 
overtake the author of all his own early 
misery and degradation. 

For some time after he had left her, 
Olive remained in a state of the direst per- 
plexity and fear. Her only consolation lay 
in the reflection that it was too late on that 
evening, after the boy's hurried departure. 
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either for him to work any active mischief; 
or for her to take steps for the prevention 
of any measures on his part which were 
likely to be injurious to Florence Bernard's 
reputation. Then too — and there was satis- 
faction in the thought — the following day 
was Sunday ; a day of rest in some sort even 
to the wicked, when, though they do not 
actually cease from troubling, the evil that 
they do is neither so active nor so dangerous. 
So Olive resolved to wait through one long, 
dreary day at least; *for surely,* she re- 
peated to herself, *some one will come to 
visit me — some one to tell me whether they 
arrived, as was expected, by the West Indian 
Steamer; for Susan's heart — cold as she 
seems — is kind, and vnll not have the heart 
to let me linger long without intelligence.' 

But we •cannot afford the time to linger 
over Olive's hopes and fears, as it is necessary 
to return to Florence, whom we left awaiting 
with a beating heart Clayton's return from 
his visit to the liberated prisoner. 
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He came — and one look at his frank, 
cheerful face conyinced his wife that, for 
the passing hour at least, she had no cause 
to fear. 

* True to my promise, love, you see,' he 
murmured, as he pressed a kiss upon her 
fair, flushed face ; ^ I wish you had been 
with me, for it does one good to see that 
holy woman's humble gratitude — not one 
thought of anger at the injustice done her — 
not one memory of her long and close im- 
prisonment — of her shattered health, and the 
shame of that most cruel wrong.* 

^ Hers is not the shame,' said Florence, 
faintly. 

*True, love — the shame is only for the 
guilty ones, not for the patient saint who 
suffered for the sins of others.' 

* How strange it is,' said Flore)ice, ^ that 
no one seems to guess at who the murderer 
is. It will never be discovered now, I 
think/ she added, with a sigh of relief which 
Clayton mistook for still-continued weariness. 

VOL. in. F 
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* Murder will out,' he said, in answer. 
' It is an old saying, but one the truth of 
which has been full often proved. But we 
have talked enough, my pet, on gloomy sub- 
jects — too much, indeed, when pleasant ones 
are rising all around us. I have to see my 
girl to-day, and you — Florence, you never 
speak of little Minnie, and I sometimes 
fear — * 

* Fear nothing, foolish one,' said Flor^ce, 
lightly, as she placed her hand upon his lips ; 
* fears are over for us both, and hopes pf 
future happiness alone remain. I know that 
I have often vexed you, dear,' she continued, 
laying her soft cheek upon his hand^ * and 
you have been very patient, so now your 
great reward is coming.' 

* My reward?* repeated Clayton, some- 
what mystified. 

*Yes; your reward — in seeing what. a 
pattern wife your wilful Florence will turn 
out at last. Oh, Clayton! my own love,* 
she murmured, in a tone of such pathetic 
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sweetness that, but for shame of his own 
weakness, the tears would have risen into 
Bernard's eyes — *0h, Clayton! there has 
been a weary sickness at my heart; a 
load — oh, such a load ! — that I have longed 
to throw down at your feet, but dared 
not!' 

* My love,' said Clayton, * more and more 
astonished, / these are strange fancies, arising 
from the great exertions you have made. I 
do not think that tropical heat agreed with 
your constitution — nay, I am sure it did not ; 
you will be braced, dear love, by our fine 
English climate, and in Northamptonshire, 
at the dear old Court, you will get strong 
and brave again in health and spirits/ 

She did not answer him, for in &ct she 
trembled at the danger she had run whilst 
hovering on the brink of that most perilous 
abyss. Almost involuntarily had the wild 
words poured forth which might, in one less 
trusting, have awakened the demon of doubt, 
and drawn down upon her |br her punish". 

f2 
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ment, a cold, unceasing watchfulness. She 
pressed her hands upon her heart to still its 
beatings, and resolved henceforth to keep a 
steadfast guard upon her words and looks, 
lest by any chance she might betray the 
fatal secret which had so long poisoned 
all the springs of happiness within her 
breast. 

The next day — Saturday — the one on 
the evening of which Amelius paid his 
memorable visit in the neighbourhood of 
Clerkenwell — was passed by Florence and 
her husband in seeing the few kind friends 
who had participated in their recent joys 
and sorrows, and especially in a short inter- 
view with Susan, at the hotel where she 
and Cousin Chrissy had taken up their tem- 
porary quarters. 

It was with some difficulty that Florence 
persuaded her husband of the expediency of 
her going alone to Berkeley Square. He 
feared, he said, the agitation of the inter- 
view — ^feared she would stay too long; in 
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short, as Florence playfully remarked, it 
was quite clear the foolish man would 
scarcely trust her for a single moment out 
of sight. 

Still she had her way, and promising that 
she would be careful both of her own feelings 
and those of the long-tried Mrs. Fletcher, 
Florence departed alone upon her errand of 
friendship. 

A few hundred yards— as all the world 
knows well — separates Bruton Street from 
the north-east corner of Berkeley Square, so 
that Mrs. Bernards carriage conveyed its 
occupant in the space of a few minutes to 
her destination. 

To describe the extent to which Florence 
dreaded the interview with her two former 
friends would be impossible. She had 
thought of it through long, tedious weeks, 
and speculated vaguely on how she herself 
would feely and they would act towards her 
when they met. 

And now the moment was approaching 
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wh^i certainty must take the place of wild 
<$oDJecture, and Florence learn at last tfie 
place she held in their opinion. 

They were * visible,' of course, those quiet 
and home-keeping women ; and Florence, 
who might perhaps have wished a longer re- 
spite, followed the servant up the stairs with 
dragging footsteps. 

On the announcement of her name a 
corpse -like whiteness spread over Cousin 
Chrissy's face. She rose up from the sofa, 
hut finding that her limbs refused their 
wonted office, she rested her two hands upon 
the table for support. On seeing this, a mist, 
which rendered all things within the room 
obscure, fell over Florence Bernard's sight 
as she stumbled rather than walked across the 
spacious room. 

Was Susan there? She thought so, but 
she could not tell for certain. There was a 
figure, certainly — at least, she fancied so — 
between herself and what appeared a jGeut- 
off distant wall. But who it was — and whe- 
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ther mm or woman— Florence, in the ex- 
treme bewilderment of her faculties, would 
hate found it extremely difficult to pro- 
nounce. 

The first tiling that seemed dear to her, 
although she had not fainted — that she knew 
full well — was Susan's voice, speaking in cold 
and measured tones, and asking if she felt 
recovered. 

* Mr. Bernard told us you were not quite 
well,' she said. * Is there anything that we 
can order for you. A glass of wine, perhaps V 

* Nothing, thank you,' answered Florence, 
endeavouring to keep back the tears that 
strove to force their way. * Nothing. I was 
very foolish. But where is Cousin Chrissy ? 
Dear Cousin Chrissy! I h9,ve driven her away 
by my ridiculous faintness. Susan, you do 
not know — ^perhaps you won t believe it — 
but I have longed more for one forgiving word, 
for one dear look of Cousin Chrissy's kind, 
fond &ce, than for all the many blessings 
which await me in my future life.' 
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' Blessings for you !' said Susan, with a cold 
and cutting scorn which roused a something 
of her former spirit in her cousin's swelling' 
bosom. * Blessings for you ! Well, the un- 
godly, as the Psalmist says, may be in great 
prosperity ; but the righteous will pass by the 
place where they have flourished, and they 
will be gone — ^gone as you will be, you wicked 
woman ! — gone from the memory of those 
whom you have deceived — gone from the 
face of the earth, to appear amongst the good 
no more, for ever ! ' 

Florence rose up from the couch where she 
had fallen in her weakness, and stood erect 
before her cousin. There was no sign of 
failing in her now, but, with her veil thrown 
back, and her full, beautiful lip quivering 
with her strong excitement, she answered her 
accuser. 

* These are strange words to hear from one 
who knew and kept my secret, and although 
I know, alas ! full well, that Susan Brigham 
— ^the untempted and the immaculate — must 
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look with horror at a weak, poor woman who, 
in her worse than motherless girlhood, took 
one false step — the step — ^the only one almost 
which women never can recover; — yes, 
though I know all this, I little thought that 
less than four short months — four months 
which you have spent with one all charity 
and love, would so have hardened even your 
cold heart that you could use such words to 
one who trusted you — to one who — ' 

* Hush, Flprence ! ' broke in Susan, passion- 
ately. *You shall not in her house repeat 
such frightful falsehoods. You say you 
trusted me ! Why, what a very demon you 
must be to say such words. You make me 
out a partner in your crime, — a vile accom- 
plice in an act which causes me to loathe the 
very air you breathe, and bate myself for not 
denouncing you at once for the base thing 
you are.* 

Susan had raised her voice during this 
violent apostrophe to so unusual a height, 
that the sound of it reached the adjoining 
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room, to which Cousin Chrissj, who was con- 
sidered by her watchful goddaughter as alto- 
gether unequal to an interview with Florence, 
had hastily retreated during Mrs. Bernard's 
temporary indisposition. 

Mrs. Fletcher, as we have seen, was but a 
feeble specimen of the weaker sex ; she had 
no strength of mind to boast of, nor had she 
ever deemed it part and parcel of her wo- 
man's mission to preach to others of their 
neglected duties, crying Woe to the wayward 
heart whose bitterness she could not know, 
and with whose fierce temptations she could 
not intermeddle. No, it was hers, knowing 
her own anguish and unrest, to come with 
softest steps and gentlest tone, even as now 
she did, and whisper to the troubled spirit, 
* Peace, be still, and lay your burthen at the 
feet of Him who hath said that in the world 
ye shall have tribulation, and that only those 
who are without sin shall throw a stone on 
her whom God condemneth not.' 

There was no sound of coming footsteps 
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to warn those two excited women of the 
blessed coming of the Peacemaker, till she 
stood in her meek, Christian tenderness 
between them. 

She did not speak at first, but taking Flo- 
rence Bernard's unresisting hands, she drew 
hei* to the Couch, and placed the trembling 
woman there beside her. 

* Poor thing ! * she said at last. * We have 
both known much of trouble since we parted, 
and you, my dear, have learned — ^at least I 
hope so — to trust in God, who orders all 
things for the best.* 

The tears were streaming now down the 
pale cheeks which Mrs. Fletcher looked on 
pityingly; but Florence could not toswer, 
and only tightly held those little feeble hands, 
and kissed them with a wild, convulsive 
eagerness. 

'My dear,' said Cousin Chrissy, with a 
faltering voice, *I am glad to see this day — 
glad to think that — ^that God has heard my 
prayers for you. You must not wait with 
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me, my love, for Susan says ' — and she smiled 
faintly, her own sweet, gentle smile — • that 
I mast take care of this poor, failing body 
now, and keep quite quiet for awhile. So 
may God bless you, Florence dear, and have 
you ever in his holy keeping.' 

She said no other word, but taking the 
weeping penitent by the hand she led her 
to the door, and kissed her with a strange 
solemnity. 

* She knows all,' said Florence to herself, 
as with tottering steps, and clinging to the 
banisters for support, she slowly descended 
the stairs. * She knows all ; but I can trust 
her, for something tells me that she, so pure 
and good, is not severe upon my sin, but 
remembering that I am human will throw a 
softening veil upon the errors of my girl- 
hood.' 

And was the hope too flattering? And 
could it be true that Cousin Chrissy, seeing 
the deep contrition in her drooping attitude 
and speaking face, pronounced a solemn 
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pardon silently over that bent-down head? 
Yes, for in all things she could trace a sacred 
duty, the duty of forgiving others' sins that 
she in her turn might be forgiven by Him 
who, whilst He dwells on high, 

^ Knows all, yet loves us better than He knows.' 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

TRUE AS STEEU 

On the evening of the day when Florence 
Bernard convinced herself not only that her 
cousin Susan's * cruse' of Christian charity 
had run very Iovf, but that Mrs. Fletcher, in 
her dungeon and her humiliation, had ac- 
quired a still larger stock of that most excel- 
lent gift, — on the afternoon, then, of that 
day, Clajrton and his brother — it was not a 
long journey — ^betook themselves to Craven 
Bank, to see again the sister who was so 
dear to both. 

The house was ftill of visitors, only men^ 
however, so their happy meeting with Marian 
was uninterrupted by any of the irksome 
duties of a hostess ; nor did the unexpected 
arrival of their old kind iriend Ernest Audaine 
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lessen the pleasure which the long-parted 
relations felt at their reunion. 

After the first warm, brotherly greetings 
were over, Marian, who was more impulsive 
than judicious^ began, without preparation or 
circumlocution, to speak of the important 
event which she fondly hoped might recon- 
cile her younger brother with his wife, 

* I must congratulate you,' she said, * dear 
Gerald ; and although it is ii tiny thing, it is a 
little love, with the pretti^t wee, wee fea- 
tures, and eyes. as dark as yours/ 

* What, in the na.me of wonder, are you 
talking of,' asked Gerald, whose mystified 
expression of countenance- plainly showed 
that he was not pretending ignorance pf hei^ 
meaning. *Who, is the little love? And 
who are you complimenting so highly in the 
matter of hia or her visual organs^' 

*What? Don't you know? Oh, (Jerald, 
it is impossible! You ^us^ have asked.abQut 
your wife.^ You naupt have heard that i^ 
has a little baby, bp^n before its time* but 
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still alive, and likely to do well. And Grerald/ 
she went on to saj, for all her soul seemed 
at the moment wrapt up in the deserted 
mother's cause, * Oh, Gerald ! you must go and 
see her. She is so changed — so humbled — 
and so grateful for any kindness shown her.' 
* You do not know what you are asking/ 
answered Grerald, roughly. * No doubt, with 
everyone who did not know the circum- 
stances, you have condemned me as the one 
in fault — have blamed me for my desertion 
of this poor, helpless woman, as you call her, 
when, if you did but know the truth, you 
would wonder at my patience — ^wonder that 
— ^but I am a fool to touch upon this subject. 
I have allowed Olive — Mrs. Bernard — as my 
wife, as much as I could afford to give her. 
If I am ever richer, which is very unlikely, 
she will benefit by my good fortune ; but I 
must be excused seeing her, and also, my 
dear Marian (for I see you are bursting 
with curiosity) I must decline explaining 
the reasons for my conduct. I am very 
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sorry, but from this decision there is no 
appeal,' 

He spoke with such an air of calm and 
immovable determination, that a woman less 
warm - hearted and less persevering than 
Marian Clavering would have desisted from 
the hard task she had undertaken, namely, 
that of reconciling her brother with the wife 
whom Marian felt he had in some degree 
misjudged. She had looked forward vnth 
most keen anxiety to Gerald's coming home, 
trusting that her report of Olive's evident 
moral improvement would, combined vnth 
other causes, tend to facilitate her object; 
but Mrs. Clavering had not calculated enough 
on the intense disgust and utter horror with 
which the discovery of Olive's real antece- 
dents had filled her brother's mind and she 
at once perceived that the work before hesr 
was one of far greater magnitude than she 
had imagined it to be. 

She had been very kind to Olive during 
her illness and recovery, going frequently to 
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Tisit ber, and arranging a more comfortable 
apartment for her on a lower floor directly it 
was considered safe to move the slowly-con- 
Talescent patient. But for Marian, Olive 
would have sorely missed the company of 
Susan Brigham, who, as I have said, followed 
her godmother to the neighbourhood of New- 
gate, and there remained to visit her at such 
times as prison-rules permitted. 

Fortunately, both for Marian and her 
sister-in-law, Mr. Clavering was absent from 
England at the period when least of all his 
presence would have been desirable ; so that 
there was nothing to prevent his wife, who 
was now settled in London for the season, 
from spending the greater part of every day 
with Olive Bernard. 

But although nominally established in 
Grosvenor Place, it was the habit of the 
Craven Bank family to spend forty-eight 
hours in every week, that is to say, from 
Saturday's till Monday's noon, at the pretty 
villa on the banks of the Mole. 
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To Marian, could she have visited that 
shady, blest retreat alone, or even could she 
have chosen the friends by whom her soli- 
tude would have been enlivened, the period 
s^nt by her weekly in her pleasant country- 
house would have been holiday time indeed ; 
but as it was, and seeing that her companions 
were usually the favourite associates of her 
husband — men whose talk was of money 
speculations, of the rise and fall of funds and 
railway shares — she would have preferred 
to remain during the spring and summer 
seasons entirely in London, where at least 
she had some other, and more congenial 
acquaintances. 

On the present occasion, however, she had 
no right to complain that the change to 
country scenes was irksome to her ; for Ernest 
Audaine had hurried over from the Admiral's 
early in the forenoon, to give his version of 
the important event of the preceding day, 
and urged thereto by Clavering, who, for 
some cause unexplained, and probable unex- 
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plaiuable, was more than usually amiable in 
his demeanour, he — Ernest — had consented 
to remain, and dine at Craven Bank. 

I have taken great pains not to depict 
poor Marian's chosen friend as faultless, but 
I half fear that there may be a difference of 
opinion as to my success, especially amongst 
the female portion of my readers, when I dis- 
close the following fact regarding him. 

Mrs. Clavering, notwithstanding all her 
efforts — and they had been many and varied 
— had never succeeded in extracting from 
Audaine even the very smallest fraction of 
the secret which he had so long shared with 
Susan Brigham. He did not deny the im- 
peachment of its possession, but acknow- 
ledged, frankly and unreservedly, that 
Marian's cousin had placed entire confidence 
in him ; and also that, on an occasion when 
she had greatly needed his advice, she had 
sent to him to ask it. 

* But,' he added, * it is a secret which I 
trust I may carry with me to the grave. 
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great as is the burthen which I daily feel it 
to be/ 

* I cannot understand it,' Marian would 
answer, with a pretty petulance in her 
manner which was even more seductive than 
he^ smiles, ^ I cannot understand it. Susan 
and I have been dear friends so long, and I was 
with her at the most sad of all that trying 
time. I went with her to the room where 
the poor man's murdered body lay, and 
watched outside the door for her whilst she 
looked amongst his things for proofs. She 
did not find any, so she told me afterwards ; 
but that could make no diiFerence in what I 
did for her, and I think she might have 
trusted me, for I kept her secret. I never 
told a living soul till now that she went into 
the room that night, and it was not pleasant ; 
now, you must acknowledge, Ernest, that it 
was not pleasant.' 

*I should. think not, indeed ! But, Marian,, 
he always called her Marian now, which, to 
say the least of it, was dangerous, — *but. 
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Marian, do you think that were this secret 
mine alone I should hesitate one instant to 
reveal it to you ? Of course I should not ; 
but when I tell you that it concerns a woman 
— a weak and powerless, and it may be a 
most erring woman — then I am sure you will 
do more than pardon me for keeping it so 
closely, and will confess at once that to do 
otherwise would be a treacherous act.' 

* I daresay you are right,' began Marian, 
but there was still a lingering of hesitation in 
her voice, which Ernest answered to by 
adding — 

* And what a foolish creature you must be 
to long for such a dangerous deposit. Believe 
me, Marian, that a secret such as this is a 
most miserable thing to hold — a miserable 
thing, indeed — and yet you never can let go 
your grasp on it. To know that in your 
hands you hold a fatal power, and that by 
one unguarded word you might consign a 
fellow-creature to a lifelong misery, — say, 
dear, is this a thing to wish for ? And if I 
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had been weak enough to grant your wish, 
would you have thanked me for the confes- 
sion, when you would share the dread which 
I sometimes endure that in my sleep, or pos- 
sibly in fever, I might reveal that which, as I 
said before, please God, I shall carry with me 
to the grave.' 

Marian was effectually conquered by the 
solemnity of his words, nor was the lesson 
lost upon her ; for afterwards, when she too 
was made by Olive the depository of a secret 
affecting the honour and happiness of her 
brother, she kept her faith religiously, re- 
membering the arguments which Audaine 
had used, namely, that so long as the fate of 
another besides ourselves depends upon our 
secresy, we have no right, even to those most 
near and dear to us, to betray the trust 
reposed in us. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



olive'b advocate. 



Clayton returned to London, whilst Gerald 
Bernard remained to listen to Marian's rieve- 
lations of the past, and exhortations for the 
future. She told him all she knew of Olive's 
previous history, and shocked him greatly, 
although he tried to hide the pain she gave 
him, by speaking of the former name which 
Olive bore. She did not willingly rake up 
those awful memories ; but, on the contrary, 
she touched on the unhealed wound his pride 
had received with a tender sister's hand, and 
only probed it that she might bind it up the 
more effectually when the operation, severe 
but necessary, should be over. 

* How did you learn all this ? ' was the first 
question Captain Bernard asked ; but he 
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spoke huskily, as though his throat were dry 
with the hard effort of mastering his strong 
emotion. 

* From Olive herself. She came here one 
night when Mr. Clavering was absent, and 
revealed what I have told to you.' 

* And Clavering?' asked Gerald, while a 
red flush spread over his broad forehead, 
* you have told him, I suppose. Wives — 
good wives I mean, keep nothing secret from 
their husbands; and I must, I suppose, undergo 
the agreeable consciousness that Mr. Claver- 
ing is aware I married the daughter of — ^ 

' Hush ! brother, hush ! ' said Marian, has- 
tily interrupting him, ^ and do not speak so 
bitterly and unjustly. In the first place, I 
am not one of the good wives of whom you 
speak so sneeringly ; and, in the next, I do 
not think even to wife or husband that 
another's secret should be needlessly divulged. 
But enough of this, and listen patiently, if 
you can, to what I have to say of Olive.' 

' I do not wish to hear of her. Pray spare 
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me, Marian. You cannot put yourself in my 
place, nor guess the shame and misery with 
which the thoughts of that most hateful 
connection fills my mind.' 

* But I can guess it, Gerald, and — were I 
not afraid that you would think me credulous 
and foolish — ^would think, perhaps, that — ^but 
no — I will not believe that the same comfort 
we have felt will not be shared by you: so 
listen to me now in silence, whilst I tell you 
what I trust will remove a portion of the 
heavy load of shame you bear.' 

After this exordium, which sounded almost 
solemn from Marian's pretty lips, she pro- 
ceeded to disclose the discovery of her actual 
parentage which Olive had made, and which 
was confirmed not only by Redfem's, but by 
other corroborative testimony. 

* There can be no doubt whatever of it, 
Gerald, dear,' she said, * and if you find my 
words are true, why, surely then you will 
be reconciled to Olive — will treat her as 
your wife — -will see your child, and draw a 
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veil for ever between you and the miserable 
past?' 

* You forget/ said Gerald, who had shown 
signs of strong emotion during Marian's re- 
cital, ^ you forget that, put it as you will, 
there is a stain upon her birth — a lesser stain, 
I grant — but still a shameful blot — and — 
worse, and still more ineflSiceable than all 
the rest is the memory that she deceived me, 
— laid upon my bosom, Marian, and deceived 
me. Whilst I—' 

* Well, what did you do?' Marian asked. 
* Did you encourage her to be frank? Or 
did you, as I remember thinking was the 
case, turn cold in manner to your wife within 
a short month after you were married, re- 
pressing every show of tenderness^ and every 
wish, had she indulged in any, of confiding 
to her husband all her secret sins and sor- 
rows.' 

* Sins and sorrows ! Heavens ! Marian — 
you are very lenient to your sex! What 
right has any woman to accept a man, — what 
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right to many him — if, as you say, she has 
upon her mind such sins and sorrows ? ' 

* What right, indeed,' responded Marian 
sadly. ^ And what right, I often ask myseUy 
have we who are bom with human passions 
stronger far than our poor sense of right, and 
with human frailties which make us some- 
times weaker than a new-bom child, — ^what 
right have we, I say, to be condemned of our 
fellow-creatures ? Gerald, the world is terri- 
bly unjust — unjust to men often, as some 
great poets say, but always so to women. 
And—' 

* Tush,' said Gerald, almost crossly. * I 
was never unjust to Olive in the sense you 
speak of. I never thought her worse than 
a silly flirt, and that was bad enough. She 
was too cold to play more dangerous games. 
Had I thought otherwise, I would have re- 
mained to watch her/ 

* For your own honour's sake — not for her 
good or happiness. Gerald, your very words 
condemn you of the sin of selfishness ; and 
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if you are not free of guilt towards your wife, 
surely you should be merciful to her Think 
of her birth — the child of such a man as that 
depraved Lord Ashington. Think of the 
almost neglected childhood — of her evil 
bringing-up — and of her long companionship 
with the unhappy man she called her father.' 

* Do not spqak of that, if you do not wish 
to drive me mad. To have seen such scenes 
as she of course has witnessed, — to have 
breathed the air polluted by that man, is 
quite enough to taint a woman's character 
for ever.' 

* Do not say so, Gerald, dear,' said Marian, 
pleadingly ; * and think how much we all 
have to be forgiven. I am not sinless my- 
self, — God knows that I am for from that; 
and I often think but for good early lessons, 
and many a good example, I might have 
sunk far lower than poor Olive, and been still 
less worthy of your esteem, dear brother.' 

* Does she ever see that fellow now ? * 
asked Captain Bernard, abruptly. 
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* Never. She sees no one but her baby, 
except a boy, a kind of dwarf — a wretched- 
looking creature — whom she says is a relation. 
And, Gerald, do you know she speaks with 
pity of the man Redfem now, says she be-* 
lieves him innocent, and that — * 

* Nonsense,' interrupted Gerald. * She is 
trying to make you believe rather too much, 
now. Why, I myself fancied, and I believed 
it for a fact, afterwards when I heard the 
odious story of his life — I myself was witness 
to an attempt of his to rid himself of his so- 
called daughter ; because, of course, she could 
give evidence of the crime he had com- 
mitted.' 

* She was not present, dear, indeed,' cried 
Marian, eagerly. * She knew, alas ! (which 
was most shocking when we think how young 
she was) she knew of his intrigue vnth that 
vile woman, Townsend, who was their servant 
at the time, and who held them in such 
awful thraldom afterwards. But he has 
sworn to her a solemn oath (and the man's 
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character has greatly altered now his health 
is broken) he swore to her that the death 
was accidental. A pressure, stronger far 
than he had intended, to suppress a sudden 
cry which would have ruined him — and then, 
when the fatal truth was evident, a fit of 
moral cowardice seized on the miserable 
being — and we can guess the rest.' 

* It might have been so,' Gerald answered, 
musingly. ' But then the man was such an 
utter brute, so low, so frightfully degraded.' 

* He grew so — Olive says, after the dis- 
covery of her mother's fault, and tried to 
drown the memory of his heavy wrongs in 
drink. Before the fatal time, which makes 
us shudder when we think of it, he had had 
two attackjs of delirium tremens, and been 
once under restraint, all which circumstances 
should be taken into account before judg- 
ment is pronounced against him.' 

* And I was such a bitter fool to ML 
into the trap ! Fool, indeed ! There is no 
name in all the dictionary strong enough to 
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describe my idiotcy ! Why, Marian, I could 
see the fellow was a villain ; and yet, because 
the woman tempted and beguiled me, — 
tempted me with the alluring bait of great 
blue languid eyes, and a form that would 
have made her fortune as a model for a 
statuary, why, I forgot the rest. Forgot that 
I had thought her father little better than 
a murderer, — forgot that a mysterious cloud 
hung over them which I should have pene- 
trated before I brought her home to dwell 
amidst my father's family. Oh, Marian 
Beauty is an awful snare. The devil's hooks 
are baited with it, I believe, and men, alas ! 
rise very readily to take them.' 

When Gerald began to descant on his 
wife's personal perfections, Marian felt fo 
the first time that she had made some pro- 
gress in the cause she had espoused. She 
was a crafty little woman in such matters » 
and did not let the occasion slip but made 
some judicious remarks which, however, were 
not quite true, unfortunately, concerning 
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Olive's undiminished attractions; whilst she 
dwelt with greater veracity and equal zeal 
on the moral, and even intellectual improve- 
ment which had taken place in her sister-in- 
law. 

*She has grown so gentle, dear,' she urged. 
* So very gentle. You should see her with 
her child, and when she longs, but does not 
hope — no — she has never hoped — for a happy 
day in the uncertain future when you vrtll 
take her son within your arms, and say to 
her that you forgive her.' 

Captain Bernard was naturally both a 
proud and a reserved man ; one of the last of 
his sex, in short, who would permit himself 
to manifest any outward signs of feeling, so— 
(it was, probably, only conjecture on her part) 
-—but she did think she saw the tears gathering 
in his eyes as he listened to her account of 
Olive's patient waiting. 

* I must inquire into the truth of all this,' 
he said, with seeming coldness, as he rose to 
leave her. * And in the meantime — ' 

VOL. IIL H 
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' In the meantime ? ' inquired Marian, 
anxiously. 

' Well, we shall see, there is no hurry 
about anything,' and, with a half-suppressed 
yawn which might be either one of weariness, 
or the offspring of a desire to conceal an 
emotion which he did not care to show. 
Captain Bernard left the room. 
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CHAPTER X, 

MR, CLAVEMNG'S dinner PARTY. 

Ernest Audaine*s pecuniary difficulties had 
not by any means decreased since his uncle, 
Lord Clarboyne*s, marriage. On the con- 
trary, creditors who, previous to that event, 
had seemed but too happy to have his name 
as a debtor on their books, now became, if 
not exactly clamorous for payment, at least 
very apt to place at the bottom of their 
small accounts, a civil hint that their own 
calls for money rendered a demand for Ms 
imperatively necessary. All this vexed 
Ernest terribly. He had reckoned — he 
was now aware how much and how foolishly 
— on his uncle's dying unmarried, and on 
his own succession to his estates. This 
had been a great, and, as he now felt, a 

h2 
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dishonourable error — one which weighed 
heavily on his spirits, and oppressed his 
proud spirit as with a burden of shame. 

But there was some excuse for Ernest, 
were it only in the excessive indulgence 
with which every early fault of his had been 
viewed both by his parents and the world. 
Added to this misfortune, there could be no 
doubt that Ernest Audaine was, and had to 
a certain extent ever been, in what is called 
a false position. He was the only son of a 
father whose ambition for that son far out- 
stepped the limits of prudence, and who 
forgot — with an amount of unselfishness 
rare at any age — ^that whilst he in his quiet 
retirement was depriving himself for his 
boy's of many a luxury, the object of thi 
inordinate affection was, by his mistaken 
indulgence, imbibing a dangerous taste for 
expensive and pernicious pleasures. 

But the world, and especially the trades- 
people, knew nothing of this family secre 
and therefore, I repeat, that Ernest Audaine 
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— ^the gentleman commoner of Christchnrch 
— the most popular man of his college — the 
favoured guest who, young though he was, 
had already gained in the world a reputation 
for social qualities which made him the 
envied of wiser men — ^was yet, as I have 
said, in one respect at least, in a false 
position. 

But, to do him justice, Ernest was in 
almost entire ignorance of the sacrifices that 
were so frequently made for him by his 
father-— the father who, being himself en- 
dowed with a keen relish for all the costly 
and delicate refinements of life, rashly en- 
couraged those tastes in his only son. 

* Choose your companions amongst gen- 
tlemen, my dear boy,' was a portion of his 
advice to Ernest on the entrance of that 
pleasure -loving young sybarite into the 
world ; and it is to be feared that when the 
old aristocrat talked of * gentlemen ' in that 
warning fisLshion to his son, he understood 
the broad term to mean exclusively men of 
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rank, fortune, and what he was pleased to 
call * position/ 

Ernest was by no means backward in fol- 
lowing this worldly counsel, and, being any- 
thing but of a studious nature, he was rarely 
(comparatively speaking) thrown amongst the 
class tacitly excluded by his weak but well- 
meaning father ; but lived chiefly with those 
who consider themselves exempted (as eldest 
sons, and future members of the Upper 
House) from the onerous duty of storing in 
their empty brains, the food which should 
be hoarded up in life's spring-time for its 
autumn and its winter. 

But though he could not be called a 
^ reading man,' Audaine went through enough 
in the way of study to show what might 
have been his successes had necessity spurred 
him onwards in ambition's path. He could 
talk well, too, on most subjects, and was 
gifted withal with a nicety of tact which 
often stood him in stead of any information 
he might chance to lack. And then his 
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convivial qualities — his' skill in all manly 
sports (for he was best of the * eleven,' and 
the most untirable puller on the river) — 
his talent for mimicry — ^his voice, which was 
as cheering in the jovial after-supper song 
as it was touchingly effective in a lady's 
drawing-room — all these dangerous donations 
proved so many snares and pitfalls in the 
path of Ernest Audaine. 

But a truce for the present with these 
retrospective excuses (if I may be permitted 
to call them so) for Audaine's present un- 
comfortable position as regarded his pecu- 
niary affairs. There was no evidence either 
in his countenance, or in his usual buoyant 
spirits, that the worm of anxiety was gnaw- 
ing perseveringly at his heart; but, on the 
contrary, his presence at Craven Bank threw, 
even more than was its wont, a ray of sun- 
shine round him, chasing away not only from 
Marian's but from her brother's brow the 
clouds of heaviness which had gathered 
there, and making manifest to them the 
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bright bltie sky above, giving a promise of 
brighter days to come. 

Never during the years that Clayton 
Bernard had been intimate with Ernest had 
he seen him to such great advantage, and 
rarely amongst the * great,* the rich, and 
gay, had his brilliant conversational powers 
been so much and so successfully exerted. 

Marian — the proud, and for the hour, the 
most happy Marian — was more than usually 
silent at her own board that day. She was 
never talkative, and in her husband's pre- 
sence her voice was rarely heard. But what 
a well of joy was lying still, and little recked 
of by her guests that day, in her full, loving 
heart! For he was hers — that man of 
power and intellect — that brilliant arguer, 
wielding his keen, bright weapons — and with 
his subtle, joyous-sounding wit that carried 
all before it. Yes, he was hers — hers both in 
heart and soul — hers to guide and tyrannize 
over, if she so willed it — hers to hold in the 
hidden depths of her unbounded tender* 
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nesSy with a wild worship only women 
know! 

* And the world,' said Gerald, after dinner, 
and when, in the drawing-room, he was 
seated apart with the clergyman of the 
parish,* also an old friend and great admirer 
of Audaine's character and talents — * and 
the world has dared to accuse this mah of 
that vile weakness which men call 'toadyism," 
and to insinuate that it is abstract love of 
rank and wealth which leads him so con- 
stantly into the companionship of those who 
are exalted in social position ? I have little 
patience,' be continued, warmly, ^with so 
base a calumny — I who have known his in- 
most nature for so long a time, and can 
appreciate all his motives truly.' 

* Motives which are easily fathomed/ re- 
sponded the clergyman, * for I know not a 
franker nature than that of Ernest Audaine. 
He finds — and not only he, but all of us can 
discover, when we are in a position to seek 
it, a £Eur greater amount of agreeable social 
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qualities amongst those whose position places 
them above the chances of being degraded 
by some of the lowest of our passions. It is 
no merit, however, in those whom the acci- 
dent of birth or wealth has placed on the 
highest step of the ladder, that they can look 
smilingly down on the struggling ones be- 
neath them, despising them probably while 
they do so, for their ambitious efforts, and 
ridiculing the envious feelings which, while 
they urge the toiling ones to ascend, render 
them often (and that from the mere fact of 
their close self-concentration) so immeasur- 
ably deficient in the qualities that make 
existence in what is called the "highest" 
society often so eminently agreeable.' 

* And as to individual talent, and as far as 
regards the brilliant laisser aUer of conver- 
sation — the rapid "touch and go*' of sense 
and nonsense—where is it met with in such 
perfection as in the houses of the rich, and 
consequently (to speak generally) of the re- 
fined? It is not that the intellects of the 
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highly-placed are especially cultivated — ^far 
from it; but that riches can command talent 
is an unfortunate fact, and the constant 
listening to the brilliantly-spoken thoughts 
of more gifted men will often (even as we 
find the parrot catching the tones and even 
tiiie spirit of the oft-repeated words he hears) 
induce a semblance of cleverness, and with it 
a flow of fun and joyous rep^ee (spurious 
wit as it may be) but not the less exciting 
and agreeable.' 

Ernest had joined them whilst Bernard 
was giving utterance to the concluding words, 
and agreed heartily in the opinion that a 
perfect satisfaction with a man's self — his 
position, fortunes, and individual merits — 
tend to make his spirits good, his house 
agreeable, and himself very possibly witty 
and entertaining. 

VNothing on earth for charm like good 
spirits,' said Ernest, with his joyous smile, 
' and nothing so depressing as that fighting 
against up-hill difQculties, which lowers the 
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tone of the almost always discontented 
^ middle classes." A fellow can't be pleasant 
with the wind in his teeth, and his breath 
spent by toiling up the steep ascent which 
he hopes will lead him on to fortune. No ; 
my experience in life tells me that mediums, 
instead of being ** happy/' are a mistake, and 
that, in what is called genteel mediocrity^ 
the greatest amount of pretension, and 
therefore of vulgarity, is to be found. Le 
desert ou le grand mmde is one of my de- 
vices; and as to the inhabitants of such 
deserts, look at the poor Irish people, feu* 
I have just returned from living among the 
** fine *' but half-starving ** pisantry *' on the 
Ballyhoola — ^my in&tuated old uncle's estate 
— ^and have returned with my head foil of 
their patience under suffering. Why, they 
are the inhabitants of as real a wilderness as 
ever the imagination of the Gaul could, in 
his most eccentric moods, have dwelt on; 
and yet, who can say, whilst contemplating 
those light-hearted people, that Us extrimes 
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ne as touchent pas^ and that the Irish pea- 
santry in their mountain solitudes are not, in 
their ignorance of life's higher blessings, and 
in their consequent freedom from envyj far 
more agreeable with their sunny spirits, than 
the apparently more favoured who are within 
sight of advantages which they strive in vain 
to grasp at.' 

He had hardly finished speaking when his 
quick ear caught a sound, at the far end of 
the room, which at once made him pause and 
listen, for it was Clavering's voice talking in 
loud and angry tones — the tones which, as 
Ernest well knew, were generally assumed 
by Clavering towards his wife in his frequent 
attacks of after-dinner irritation. 

. The subject was the present engrossing one 
of Mrs. Fletcher's Trial and Acquittal ; and 
the master of the house, who, as was frequently 
the case with him, had drunk vrine enough 
to make him even more than usually "dogma- 
tical and qua,rrelsome, had taken up a liberal 
— or, I should rather say, a democratic— 
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view of the question; asserting, in coarse 
terms, that he knew for a fact that witnesses 
had been bought off whose testimony would 
have turned the verdict against the prisoner, 
and that if justice had been allowed to take 
its course, Mrs. Fletcher would have been at 
that identical moment sitting t^te-a^^te with 
a female turnkey in a condemned cell in 
Newgate. 

Against this opinion, delivered, as I have 
said, coarsely, loudly, and authoritatively, 
Marian, accustomed, as she was, to bear with 
patience the violent outbreaks of her hus- 
band's temper, made an indignant protest. 

*You do not know Mrs. Fletcher, Mr. 
Clavering,' she said, eagerly, *or you never 
would have given utterance to such a senti- 
ment. She is the kindest, the most charitable 
of human beings, and has borne her cross so 
patiently that — ^ 

^Pah! — humbug! It makes me sick to 
hear the nonsense women talk about one 
another,' said Clavering, with a sneer. ^ Bear 
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her cross, indeed ! So you all do— you can't 
help yourselves — ^you bear it like the jack* 
asses, from the moment you are bom. And 
that's what you come into the world for.' 

Marian was prudently silent after this 
brutal outburst, but the old clergyman, who, 
with Gerald and Audaine, had entered from 
the adjoining room, and now stood near 
Marian's sofa, proceeded, with more zeal 
than discretion, to undertake the vindication 
of the absent lady. He was rather a prosy 
old gentleman, and had a way of dwelling 
upon every word he uttered with a solemnity 
whicb, even in his most placable moments, was 
extremely irritating to his host's temper. On 
the whole, too, it may be said that on this 
occasion he rather outdid himself in tedious- 
ness and threatened prolixity. 

* I cannot help feeling certain you are 
wrong, my dear sir, in the opinion you have 
just expressed regarding the lady in question. 
I have some reason to know — indeed, I may 
say that I have the strongest reason to know 
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— ^that Mrs. Fletcher's character is beyond 
reproach. Many circumstances conspire to 
fix this belief strongly on my mind, and 
latterly when I had the honour of conducting 
your good lady to the prison gates — ' 

* My good lady to the prison gates V repeated 
Clavering, furiously ; * Mrs. Clavering at 
Newgate! Why, what the — , sir, do you 
mean by telling such a lie as that?' 

A dead silence fell on all present after the 
utterance of this rude, coarse speech ; whilst 
Marian, terrified and shocked, turned instinc- 
tively to Ernest for protection and support. 
He — ^perhaps the most angry and disgusted 
of any present saving the trembling wife- 
gave no external evidence of either sympathy 
or indignation, but turned away, and taking 
up a book, busied himself apparently with its 
contents. The clergyman — ^poor man — ^grew 
very red, and tried to speak, but in his 
agitation, words refused to come at his call ; 
80 that he was fain to content himself with 
extending his hand to Marian half apolo- 
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getically, and half to bid her a mute farewell, 
and leaving the room in dignified and re- 
proachful silence. 

Then Glayering, conceiving himself, in his 
blind, half-drunken fury, to have been insulted 
in his own house, and by a clerical guest 
whom he despised, burst out in real ftiry, 
lashing out invectives against Marian for her 
disobedience to his commands, and using 
language in his madness which would not 
have been misplaced in the mouth of the 
foulest, lowest ruflSan that ever stood within 
a felon's dock. 

Marian would have left the room at once 
but that he forbade escape, and planting him- 
self before her, swore that she should listen to 
him, and that all the world should know her 
for the cursed, snivelling hypocrite she was. 

But at this point Gerald, who had only 
been restrained hitherto, and that with diffi- 
culty, by Audaine, from interfering in Ma- 
rian's behalf, stepped in between his sister 
and her cowardly assailant. 

voii. in. I 
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^ Clavering/ he said, and the words came 
hissing from hetweeik his white lips and clos&- 
set teeth; ^Clavering, you are drunk, and 
are no fit company for either gentlemen or 
ladies. You have abused my sister long 
enough, and exposed yourself more than 
sufficiently. Marian, my dear, take niy arm,' 
he added ; * and now, Mr. Clavering, if yoii 
wish to vent your drunken rage on anyone, 
let it be on a man who can defend himself, 
and not a helpless woman, whom it is your 
duty to protect.' 

He led his sister, in her pale beauty, from 
the room as he spoke; and Clavering, whom 
his brother-ih-Iaw's attack had in some degree 
sobered, threw himself sulkily at full length 
upon the sofa, and soon either was or pre- 
tended to be asleep. 

' How insufferable he has been to-night,' 
said one of the guests to a fellow-' speculator' 
who had entered with him into the inner 
drawing-room. * He really is too great a 
brute. I felt quite sorry for that poor little 
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woman. She looked so pretty, too, while he 
was slanging her.' 

* Yes, Fm sorry for Aer,' rejoined the other, 
* but not a bit for him. I wouldn't stir an 
inch to assist him, or give a guinea to save 
him from arrest — ^and it must come to that, 
and pretty soon, too, if all I hear is true.' 

They sat — those two soi-disant friends of 
the Jew mammon-worshipper — for an hour 
or more — sat till Gerald and Audaine had- 
bade adieu to Craven Bank, and the remain- 
der of the guests had gone up quietly to their 
respective rooms. 

They had been so greatly absorbed in their 
conversation that they were almost startled 
when Clavering's loud, harsh voice called to 
them from the adjoining room — 

* I say, you fellows, what's that jaw about ?' 
he said ; and then — * What say you to some- 
thing strong and hot to drink? I've been 
asleep and got so deuced cold !' 

They came and cheered him up — for he 
had grown quite low, and rather maudlin on 

i2 
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awaking from his drunken slumber — and one 
— the guest who just before had prophesied 
that the Jew's hours of prosperity were num- 
bered — spatted him on the back affectionately, 
and mixed his grog, telling him of a good 
stroke of business to be done next day, when 
be would * be all right, old fellow, and fit for 
anything.' 

They did not linger with him long, but 
saw him safely to his bed, and wishing him a 
' kind good night,' left him alone to his half- 
drunken slumbers. 

It was the old story — old as Adam, and 
may be older still — of light words used to 
hide dark, unsuspected thoughts — thoughts 
which, if known, might tell a strange, mys- 
terious secret. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BREAKERS A-HEAD. 

Florence Bernard stood at her window in 
the &ding light of the cold March evening, 
and waited for her husband's return. She was 
very restless and impatient — so restless that 
she could not remain in repose and quiet, but 
walked about the lonely house from the draw- 
ing-rooms to her own apartments, thinking 
all the while of Clayton, and of the causes for 
his lengthened absence. 

Her reception by her former friends — so 
worse than cold on Susan's part, and so 
solemn on that of Cousin Chrissy's, haunted 
her, too, as with a presentiment of coming 
evil ; and, for the first time in her life, Flo- 
rence felt entirely subdued and hopeless. 

* It is useless to contend against my fate,' 
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she thought, and the hot tears brimmed over 
as the desponding conviction that her battle 
was over, and all retreat cut off, became every 
moment more apparent to her. * Utterly 
useless,' she mentally continued, * to struggle 
against the fearful retribution that awaits 
me ; and equally vain to hope that the sacri- 
fice I have made will avail me in this awfiil 
crisis. 1 had hoped — a silly, foolish hope — 
that my voluntary return would have made 
Susan look with pity on me, and that she at 
least would be my friend if all the world be- 
sides turned coldly from me. It is strange 
(most strange, she went on musingly, and with 
her eyes still fixed in the direction whence 
she expected that her husband would arrive), 
find I can hardly understand the curious 
^change that^ these four months have wrought 
in Susan Brigham. When first — two years 
ago — Ah, what a long, long time ago it seems ! 
.but when 1 told her then of my great trouble, 
she did not treat me as a lost, guilty, outcast. 
But now !. Oh, heaven ! there is more — I 
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fear, that she suspects — ^raore than, perhaps, 
she may be tempted to reveal, for Susan loved 
him once — ^loved him — not with a love like 
mine— a love which seems to grow and grow 
with every breath we draw together — but 
with as much of human passion as her colder 
heart can feel/ 

She threw herself on a chair beside the 
window, and dwelt gloomily on the picture 
which her imagination had conjured up. It 
was growing dusk now, and there were fiir 
fewer carriages passing along the street, and 
even the foot-passengers had grown rarer as 
the evening twilight crept upon the day. 
Florence felt very lonely. She thought upon 
her joyous youthful days, for they were joyous 
in despite of an uncongenial home, and of the 
dark secret which shovJd have thrown a cloud 
over her light, brilliant girlhood. But she had 
hope before her then, and all her weapons for 
the fight with adverse fortune were untried 
and bright — ^her nerves of steel, her courage 
high and venturous. How changed seemed 
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everything around her now! How crushed 
her spirit^ and how dark the future! Not 
even the memory of her husband's love had 
power to rouse her, and she had almost ceased, 
in the rapid increase of her deep despon- 
dency, to watch and hope for his return, when 
the approach of carriage-wheels, and the sud- 
den stopping of the sound awoke her from 
her miserable trance. She heard his step upon 
the stair — that step that ever had for her 
such pleasant music, and springing up, she 
flew in haste to meet him. 

He folded her in his deep love within his 
arms, and held her there ; and then, taking 
the beautiful and up-turned face between his 
hands, he held it from him for a moment 
whilst he scanned it carefully. 

* My Florence, you have had a weaiy time 
of watching for me. You foolish child, you 
must learn to bear an hour alone,' he said 
in playful accents, whilst he smoothed her 
shining hair with his broad hand. ^ I never 
leave you willingly, my darling — ^no, not for 
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an hour; but Marian had so much to say — 
so much to tell of Olive, and of — ^ 

* Clayton, it is you that are absurd,' inter- 
rupted his wife, with all her former pretty sauci- 
ness, bom of the reaction in her spirits caused 
by his loving tones. * Absurd, and most con-^ 
ceited ! Who told you that I had been pining 
for you — wasting my sighs upon the desert air 
of Bruton Street, and injuring my charms by 
indulging in those stupid things called tears 
— things that men hate to see, or even hear 
of? Why, it was only yesterday that I read 
a little lesson on that subject — ^not that I 
wanted one, for you must confess I do not 
often worry you witli weeping/ 

^Indeed, you do not, love — only with 
saddened looks sometimes, but they are grow- 
ing fewer, and will I hope subside entirely 
now you are once amongst your "people," 
and your friends — with Susan Brigham, and — 
but what was the " lesson,*' dearest Florence?' 
he asked, with a sudden change of manner 
which was not lost upon his wife, as his eye 
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caught sight of a French novel that lajr upon 
the table. 

* Only this — now don't be angry, Clayton — 
there is no. harm in such a book as that. I 
won't read any wicked ones, I promise you.' 

* But how are you to know that they are 
wicked, dear, before you read them?' argued 
Clayton. * You may be imbibing poison un- 
awares, and thus destroying all the healthy 
qualities of your mind and heart, whilst fancy- 
ing you are swallowing wholesome food.' 

*0h, pray don't be afraid,' laughed Florence, 
who was immensely amused (for her spirits 
were still wondrously versatile) by Clayton's 
imagining her to be so very^ — what she men- 
tally called muffi^sh. * Oh, pray don't be the 
least afraid. I know at sight of the first page 
the kind of book I am going to read ; but if you 
wish it, dear, I never, while I live, will read 
another word of French again. Only do just 
listen now to this, and acknowledge that you 
should be grateful for the good advice. It is 
not new, but excellent in its way. ^ If women 
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4id but know'' (Florence put them into Eng- 
lish as she read the words aloud), " if women 
did but know what a mistake it is to weep ! 
How tears annoy and bore a man, and /how 
they long to escape from a sight so little pleas- 
ing. Plmrez chez vous^ dimit le Marquis 
d^JEJstr^es h Madame de Caylus qui Vadorait, 
etgrieje ne vous voie point." Is not that most 
wise advice, dear Clayton? And now you 
will pl6ase to ga and dress, for I am starving.' 
And vdth a smile sobright and bewitching that, 
husband though he was, its memory haunted 
Clayton till they met again, Florence left him 
alone to dwell upon her rare perfections. 
- They were very lovely women, those two 
wives, whom men who thought themselves so 
worldly wise as Clayton Bernard and his sailor- 
brother, had * Taken upon Trust.' Their 
beauty was, as it is called^ * in diflferent 5^yfes,' 
but both were almost faultless both in &ce 
and figure. And still — for all the loveliness 
which in common with the dark-eyed Florence 
the blonde Mr Olive could be proud of, the 
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latter had not half her powers of attractive- 
ness, nor did she possess the gift to keep 
within her toils those whom her rare loveli- 
ness had drawn towards her. 

That Florence could boast of this power 
in perfection, was owing to no greatly superior 
advantages either of education or bringing up; 
for in both cases, neglect, and worse than 
neglect, had been the early portion of those 
two erring sisters. But Clayton's wife had 
been endowed by nature with a talent of fas- 
cination which few men were capable of resist- 
ing. She was one of those women, too, whose 
* infinite variety custom could not stale,' and 
who had a subtle instinct which instructed her 
to make the most, by cautious husbanding, of 
her manifold attractions; while her moods 
were strangely variable, and even to the hus- 
band whom she loved she showed herself not 
seldom the true coquette which she was born 
to impersonify. 

Florence was very beautiful that evening 
— more beautiful, so Bernard thought, than 
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eyer in her girlish days he could remember 
her. There was a sweet cheerfulness, too, sub- 
dued yet playful, in her discourse, which was 
wonderfully winning ; and as they talked to- 
gether of their happy future, of their country 
home, and of the prospect, hardly realized as 
yet by that still wilful and but half-tamed 
Florence, when a little child — ^her own — ^would 
lie upon her breast and call her mother; 
then Florence, leaning on her husband's faith- 
ful, noble heart, felt her own courage rise to 
meet and battle with the enemies around her. 
' * I will not give up yet,' she thought, * for 
life has such a store of blessings for me that 
I will contend for their possession to the last.' 
She did not clothe the sweet idea in words, 
but surely in her heart there was an echo in 
the poet's feeling when he wrote the pleading 
words — 

^ Clasp me, till our hearts be grown [ 
Like two shadows into one ; 
'TiU this dreadful transport may- 
Like a vapour fade away, 
In the sleep that lasts alway ! ' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE COMESra BLAST. 

Clayton Bernard was, as the world goes, 
an excellent man; kind-hearted, charitable 
to the sins of others, blind to their faults as 
far as was consistent with common sense, and 
kind to their virtues with a persistency 
which some of his friends stigmatized aa s, 
weakness^ But with all these amiable quali- 
ties, he did not at the present moment feel 
kindly disposed towards Susan Harley, It 
was very hard upon her — harder than any 
one besides herself could dream of — to feel 
that he of all the world could so misjudge 
her motives, and, what was more painful still, 
could misinterpret her past action. She had 
kept her heart's secret well, — that quiet, un- 
pretending girl, who seemed to have no busi- 
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ness in this world save only to feel and suffer 
pain for others' faults and troubles. Yes, 
she had kept her secret well since he, who 
for long years had filled the dearest place 
within her heart, had never guessed the 
torture she had felt at the bare thought of 
paininj^ him ! 

And now he looked upon her coldly; 
barely touched her hand, (and in the days 
gone by, as Susan well remembered, it had 
been such a strong, warm, cordial grasp!) 
while he addressed her rarely, and then with 
looks averted from her face — looks which 
spoke volumes of a keen reproach to Susan's 
heart. - 

It was this repugnance to be much with 
one whom he had so much esteemed, and for 
whom, till lately, he had felt an almost 
brother^s love, which induced Clayton on 
their return from church the following day, 
to propose that he and Florence — it was a 
very innocent piece of dissipation — should 
drive to Hampstead, and returning by the 
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Regent's Park, should visit that cockney- 
beloved place of resort, the Zoological Gar- 
dens. To Florence, who had dreaded that 
her husband might not only witness but 
comment on the extreme frigidity of her 
cousin's manner to herself, the proposal was 
a most welcome one, and she hastened 
away in joyous spirits, and with no fore- 
warning of coming evil, to make ready for 
her drive. 

It was a clear, bright day, springlike and^ 
warm as many a one in May, and every bud 
seemed opening to the genial sunshine, and 
every bird to know that the drooping trees 
were reviving after the winter's cold, and 
preparing a leafy shelter for their coming 
broods. 

Clayton and his companion, sitting side by 
side on the soft easy cushions of their open 
carriage, were borne swiftly along through 
an atmosphere which seemed light as their 
own happy hearts; for what, indeed, could 
throw a cloud o'er Bernard's cheerfulness? 
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whilst Florence had the precious woman's 
art to affect a gladness if she did not feel 
it, and could withal call up, wellnigh at 
will, some happy spirits from the depths of 
her young heart, which came responsive to 
her bidding. 

They walked along the healthy Hampstead 
Heath (their carriage following them at a 
distance), arm-in-arm, even as two lovers 
might, and both declared there was a bracing 
tonic in the English air which did them good 
to breathe, while in the clear voice of the 
lark so far above them, which seemed to 
their glad hearts the * music of an angel 
singing in the sky,' they heard a welcome 
to their home, and a glad promise of bright 
days to come. 

* 9/lj dear, we must be going,* said Clayton 
at last, ^ or the lions will have had their dinner, 
and the tigers be enjoying their afternoon nap.' 

* Oh, not just yet, dear Clayton,' Florence 
pleaded ; * it is so pleasant here, so very, 
very pleasant/ And as she rested on the 

VOL. m. K 
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dry, soft grass, she plucked the sweet fresh 
herbs that grew upon it with an absorbed and 
absent air. 

Why did she long so earnestly to linger 
there? Why pray for one more moment 
spent in that sweet calm, which was as a 
deep rest to her perturbed and sorrow-laden 
spirit? Poor, guilty, struggling woman! 
Struggling with the dark memories of the 
past, even now. with the kind hand of one 
who trusts her wholly; linked in hers, and his 
fond, trusting eyes looking, oh ! so tenderly, 
into the veiled depths he cannot &thom. 

She rose at last, and with a heavy sigh 
proposed to leave the almost silent spot, but 
from which the grand, imposing view of the 
great London city was on that clear March 
day so well developed. ^ 

* There is something oppressive,' she said, 
'in these first spring-days, — something that 
makes me low and languid ; it always was so 
with me as long as I can remember, and 
now — ' 
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* Now you feel like my &yourite poet 
when he wrote his poem of the early 
Spring, in which he speaks so tenderly of 
other joys and coming blessings — ^blessings to 
be yours, I trust, my love, in all their deep, 
mysterious beauty : — 

* Well may I guess and feel 

Why autumn should be sad ; 
But vernal airs should sorrow heal. 
Spring should be gay and glad ; 
Yet, as along this violet bank I rove, 

The languid sweetness seems to choke my 
breath, 
I sit me down beside the hazel grove. 

And sigh, and almost wish my weariness were 
death/ 

Bernard repeated the lines with touching 
emphasis, and when he had concluded, he 
drew his wife's arm within his own, saying 
with deep feeling : — 

* My own Florence, I sometimes fear that 
you keep trifling annoyances to yourself till 
they grow to unnatural dimensions in the 
dark places of your heart, and then assume a 
giant form which frightens &nd dispirits you. 

e2 
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I cannot bear to think that this is so. I can- 
not bear to fancy that my wife conceals a 
single thought, still less a sorrow from her 
husband.' 

* What do you mean ? ' asked Florence, 
hastily ; * I have no cares or sorrows. What 
should there be to grieve me? I am a 
very happy woman — how happy, you will 
never know.' 

* Shall I not ? ' said Bernard, with a smile. 
* I am not a stranger, that I may not inter- 
meddle with your joy.' 

* Meddle with nothing — ^nothing that be- 
longs in the way of foolish fancies to our 
troublesome and capricious sex — for we are 
dangerous things to handle,' she added, with 
an attempt at rallying her spirits, * and he is 
a wise man who leaves us most to our own 
selves.' 

Bernard appeared to take the hint, for he 
was silent during the short space of time 
which elapsed before they reached the gar- 
dens. Silent, but very happy, watching his 
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wife's beautiful profile, and feeling how im- 
possible it was for aught of evil to dwell 
in such a glorious temple. ^ It is a blessed 
reflection/ so he thought, * that I have not, 
like my poor brother, any past deceptions to 
forgiye. She is so frank and openhearted, so 
true in every feeling, and so — ' 

But here his cogitations were brought to 
an abrupt close by the letting down of the 
carriage steps, and by the necessity of helping 
the object of these heartfelt but secret 
panegyrics to alight. The Gardens were 
thronged with company, amongst whom 
Clayton saw several persons whom he recog- 
nized. They were principally Club acquaint- 
ances, men of whom he knew but little, and 
whom he passed (while his beautiful wife 
leant languidly upon his arm) with a slight 
nod of recognition, or at most with a few 
meaningless words of conventional courtesy. 
But Bernard, besides that he was both proud 
and sensitive, had a quick eye for what was 
going on around him, and he soon began to 
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notice a peculiar expression — it was some- 
thing differing from, and to him still more 
offensive than admiration — which came into 
men's faces when they looked at Florence. 
At first he tried to hope that it was imagina- 
tion on his part, and that the gaze which 
irritated him did not in reality exist, but was 
nothing worse than the oflfepring of a jealous 
wish to keep his wife's beauty for his eyes 
alone. But although he could thus deceive 
himself in one or two instances, all his sus- 
picions were aroused again by an incident 
which more than confirmed him in his first 
idea, that a something of peculiar and not 
flattering interest was excited by his wife's 
appearance. 

They were standing near the water-bed of 
the huge, awkward hippopotamus, and watch- 
ing the gambols of the floundering amphibious 
beast as he plunged about in his favourite ele- 
ment, when a party, consisting of several ladies 
and gentlemen, approached the place where 
they were standing. The voices of these new 
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comers, which seemed in some sort fieimiliar 
both to Clayton and his wife, caused them to 
look round in the direction whence they 
came; and then a mutual recognition took 
place, for amongst the party were the Graham 
family — Sir Carleton, Lady Annabella, and 
the fair Louisa included. In a moment, 
and as a natural consequence, both of tjieir 
former acquaintance and the approaching 
marriage of her brother with that cold, arro- 
gant-looking fine lady, Florence held out her 
hand to Miss Graham cordially — ^held it out 
for one brief instant, and then — for it met 
with no responsive touch — let it fell inertly 
by her side, whilst a deadly paleness, suc- 
ceeded by a flush as sudden as it was 
beautiful, spread over her fe<;e. 

She made no attempt at speech, indeed 
she could not, for, before the invincible 
masked battery of those two women's hard, 
cold feces, she felt that any weak missiles 
either of offence or defence she could use 
would be as powerless as a pebble thrown 
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against the leathern hide of the huge thick- 
skinned monster that lay wallowing there 
before them. And Clayton. Ah ! that was 
the fearfiil *rub!' Clayton, she could not 
doubt it — saw it all ! — had noticed with his 
rapid glance the tacit but most effectual 
insult, and had become aware that even Sir 
Caijeton had contributed his share to swell 
his wife's heavy meed of mortification ; for his 
hat had not been raised to Aer, whilst he 
returned her husband's greeting, nor had he 
by a single look or gesture acknowledged that 
he was aware of Mrs. Bernard's presence. 

Only for one short minute did this painful 
scene continue, and then, with a bow of cold 
and stately ceremony, Clayton drew again 
his wife's arm within his own, and led her, 
passive as she was and silent, from the place 
where his pride had received a blow so unex- 
pected and severe. 

Not a word was uttered by them during 
the short drive home, for what, indeed, could 
either say to alleviate the bitter feelings 
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which each truly felt were surging in the 
other's heart. Perhaps of the two Clayton 
was the most to be pitied, and that from the 
very novelty of the terrible sensation he was 
enduring. To see his wife insulted by those 
cold, haughty looks ; to remember that her 
extended hand had been refused, and her 
acquaintance pointedly rejected and disowned, 
was a blow so fearful to his pride that Clay- 
ton, good man though he was, could have 
groaned aloud in the extremity of his morti- 
fication. But for her — for Florence, who, 
all unknown as was the melancholy fact to 
that confiding husband, had been from her 
youth up used to slights, to head-tossings, 
and to keen cutting insults — this manner of 
attack upon her feelings was no novel thing. 
In the days when she was proud of her own 
daring, her own power of self-defence, and of 
the flashing eyes which looked defiance even 
when her tongue was mute; in those days 
* Flo ' had cared little for the indignant looks 
of * slow/ good women, or for the underbred 
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impertinence of so-called ^ fine ladies.' But 
all, as we have seen, was changed with that 
poor weakened woman now ; her sin, she felt, 
had found her out, and keeping secret in her 
heart the bitter thoughts that lay far, far too 
deep for tears, she waited — but, oh ! with 
what a trembling spirit, for the condemnation 
which must follow. 

But — ^and strange indeed it seemed to her 
that so it should be — she had yet another 
respite, — another glimpse of a bright ftiture 
prospect, — ^another sweet, short basking in 
the sunshine of the happy present! The 
change came about after this wise. 

At the door of Bernard's house in Bruton 
Street they found, standing on the steps and 
waiting for admission, Florence's brother, 
Alick. They had seen him only once since 
their return, and then they had thought him 
looking ill and altered; brightened up in 
dress certainly, and what some might call 
improved in manners ; but he was not — and 
Clayton secretly mourned over the great 
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change — ^he was not the former A lick of his 
affections — not the frank and simple-hearted 
curate whose life was spent in the zealous 
discharge of all his sacred duties; and who 
in the broad charity of his own humble heart 
had, whilst meekly teaching others, seemed 
to have learned himself 

*The holy lesson of content' 

Yes ; it was too true, at least he feared so^ 
that the temptations and the homage of the 
world had fatally deteriorated Alick's charac- 
ter, and that the man who had seemed to 
stand so firmly against change and the allure- 
ments of prosperity, had fallen as hopelessly 
as though his * house' had been built upon 
the sand instead of on the Rock whose foun- 
dation endureth for ever. But if it were 
true (and, indeed, I fear there is no denying 
the melancholy fact, that Alick's head had 
been turned by his sudden change of fortune), 
if it were true that he had been giddily pur- 
suing a round of pleasures unsuited to his 
sacred calling, punishment severe as it was 
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Bwift had not failed to overtake the weak 
and erring man. That he was not happy was 
evident in his moody brow, his rare and 
almost sullen words, and in the little interest 
he manifested in the concerns of those whose 
welfare should have been most dear to him. 
But such as he was, however, and poor com- 
panion as he seemed likely to prove himself, 
Clayton, who, for the first time in his life, 
was desirous to escape a t^te-a-t^te with Flo- 
rence, urged him to remain and dine with 
them. The invitation was accepted, and 
verily, had Clayton required a reward for 
this exercise of hospitality, he would have 
found an ample one in the after-dinner confi- 
dence which Alick poured in upon him. 

During the two hours that th^y sat alone 
together, moved by a return of his old better 
feelings which the association with his brother- 
in-law called up within him, Alick fell into 
his old habits of unreserve, and revealed to 
Clayton all his causes for unhappiness. He 
kept back nothing, neither his own short- 
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comings or the self-reproaches with which 

his conscience visited him in his solitary 

hours ; and then he came at last to tell how, 

for some cause which yet remained a mys- 

teiy, Lord Ashington, who had once appeared 

to feel for him as a father, now treated him 

with coldness and reserve, whilst his Louisa^ 

that fair vision of his youth, whose ripened 

charms had lured him on to bask in the 

bright heaven of her smiles— his Louisa, 

ah ! that was the unkindest cut of all ! had 

changed to him completely, giving only 

frowns where there had been radiant smiles 

before, and vieing, so Alick thought, with 

Lady Annabella in what appeared to him a 

something very like Impertinence. Clayton 

listened at first with sympathy unmixed with 

any vile alloy of selfish or self-interested 

feeling; but, alas! for the credit of weak 

human nature, it must be owned that when 

poor Alick came to touch upon the wrongs 

inflicted by his jiancie and her family, a 

strange rush of joy came over the husband's 
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spirit. He could not help it; he was very 
sorry for the poor fellow, very sorry, indeed ; 
but it was such an intense relief to find that 
there was a cause unconnected with herself, 
for the rudeness shown to his Florence by 
those * odious women,' that Bernard, in the 
exhilaration of his spirits, almost forgot to 
Condole with his brother-in-law on his mis- 
fortunes. 

< I almost think they want to break with 
me,' sighed the unhappy lover, who was totally 
in the dark as to the reasons for his com- 
panion's silence. 

* And if they do, my dear fellow,' said 
the unsympathizing Clayton, *so much the 
better. She is not a beauty ; and, if I am 
not mistaken, she has a temper which would 
worry you to death. Come, cheer up, Alick ! 
All will turn out for the best, and Flo, for 
one, won't break her heart if Miss Louisa 
throws you over.' 

They went up to the drawing-room with 
lightened hearts and brighter faces than the 
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two which Florence, with her own brow so 
wrapped in gloom, had left behind her after 
their silent banquet. 

^ What, all in darkness, darling?' cried 
her husband in his accustomed cheerful tones, 
and, as he bent to kiss her smooth, white 
forehead, Florence, though she asked no 
single question, felt in the depths of her most 
grateful heart that she was again reprieved. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OLIVE SENDS A MESSAGE. 

The hours of that memorable Sunday dragged 
their slow length along very wearily for 
Olive Bernard. She was alone, save for the 
companionship of her rather exacting infant, 
and the one serving-maid, who acted both as 
nurse and waiting-woman in her diminutive 
establishment ; and never within her memory 
had a * Sabbath ' day — she had, alas ! always 
thought the seventh day a tedious one — 
appeared to her so insufferably endless. 
There was no peaceful music to that restless 
woman's ears in the church bells which from 
the various City steeples chimed through the 
live-long day ; and when the evening came, 
the evening with its calm, oppressive still- 
ness, she could bear the dull suspense no 
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longer, but determined on the immediate 
execution of a measure which throughout the 
day she had been planning. 

Her first step was to summon to her pre- 
sence the mistress of the house, an indus- 
trious, homely body, whom Olive had on 
several occasions found to be an extremely 
useful as well as an always humble friend. 

* Mrs. Pocock,' she said, on the entrance 
of the good woman, in her Sunday cap and 
gown, * I have sent for you to do me a service." 

* Anything in my power, ma'am; I am 
always happy to be of use to lodgers which is 
civil-spoken and well-conducted, as you be.' 

* What I want,' said Olive, cutting short 
the flow of her landlady's protestations. * is, 
that you should find me an active and re- 
sponsible person to go on a most important 
errand.' 

* There won't be no diflSculty in that, 
ma'am,' answered Mrs. Pocock, *for I has 
my son home on leave from the perlice in 
Ireland, where he is sergeant, and I can send 
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him anywheres — ^leastways,* she added, with 
a recollection of the cubit which had been 
added to her offspring's stature since he left 
ier apron-string — * leastways he'll be most 
happy to take a message wherever you would 
choose to send him.' 

* Thank you. Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to ask your son if he will step up to 
me, here. I am very anxious that there 
should be no misunderstanding, and would 
prefer seeing him myself, and giving him 
directions.' 

Mrs. Pocock, who was divided between 
personal pique at not being considered an 
advisable medium for communication, and 
satisfaction at the opportunity of showing off 
her stalwart son, curtseyed herself out of 
the room, returning almost immediately with 
the required messenger. 

Olive had a sealed letter in her hand, and 
held it whilst she talked to him. 

' You know London wel), I suppose ? ' she 
asked. 
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* As well as most men, I believe/ said the 
man. *I lived in it, ma'am, man and boy, 
near upon twenty-five years, and didn't ought 
to have forgotten it by this time/ 

* But the West End, I mean,' said Olive ; 
^all about Berkeley Square and the Clubs 
in Pall Mall ; do you know that as well ? ' 

The policeman on furlough ' looked supe- 
rior down ' at the fair questioner. 

* I was servant, ma'am,' he said, * along 
with a officer in the Guards, and went with 
him to Dublin. That was afore I got into 
the perlice ? ' 

* That will do ; and now please to listen 
attentively to what I have to say to you. 
You must go first, with this letter in your 
hand — ^be sure you do not lose it-r-to Tho- 
mas's Hotel, in Berkeley Square. Ask there 
if either of the gentlemen I shall name are 
in the house. Stay, I will write them down 
for fear you should forget who you are told 
to ask for.' 

She wrote two names upon a piece of 

l2 
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paper, which she gave into Mr. Pocock's 
charge. 

* First/ she continued, *you must ask for 
Aim, the top one, Mr. Audaine. You won't 
forget?' 

* Not I, ma'am. I am not new to this 
here kind of thing, you see.' 

What did he mean ? OKve was startled 
at his words. What kind of thing was it 
the man was used to ? Surely he could not 
imagine his emplo]rment was to trace the 
whereabouts of a breaker of the laws ! The 
idea was ridiculous, and yet it added (why 
she scarcely knew) to the ominous dread of 
coming evil which oppressed her. 

When she spoke again she made no allu- 
sion to. his last remark, but continued her 
directions as though the nature of it had 
failed to strike her. 

* You will go,' she said, * as I before di- 
rected you, first to Thomas's Hotel, and you 
will inquire if Mr. Audaine happens to be in 
the apartments occupied by Mrs. Fletcher. 
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Should he chance to be there, you will give 
this card ' — she placed one of her own visit- 
ing-tickets on the table before him — *and 
you will desire the waiter to say that the 
bearer of that card desires to speak to Mr. 
Audaine in private.' 

^And supposing that the gentleman isn't 
in the Ho-tel, ma'am?* inquired Pocock, 
seeing that his employer hesitated. 

*Well, then, you must seek him at his 
Club, the name of which I have written 
down for you, or at his house, which possibly 
they vrill give you the direction of at the 
• Travellers*.' Anyway or anywhere, find him 
if possible, and give this letter into his own 
hands privately.' 

* And how about the other gent which the 
name of is put dovm upon paper?' inquired 
Mr. Pocock, who seemed determined that he 
would not £ul in his commission for lack of 
proper, and minute details concerning all that 
was expected of him. 

' You need do nothing whatever about him 
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if you succeed in finding Mr. Audaine ; but 
should you fail in this, you must ask at No. — , 
Bruton Street, whether Captain Bernard 
is in England, and in London, and then — 
but,' she continued in an altered voice, and 
as though speaking to her own thoughts, 
* that is scarcely probable. However, there 
is just the chance, and should you find him, 
give him the letter secretly, as I have directed 
you to do in the event of your finding Mr. 
Audaine." 

^All right, ma'am. I quite understand,' 
said Mr. Pocock, raising his hand to his fore- 
head with a half-military salute. ' All right, 
ma'am — and I'm to go at once, in course ? ' 

'Directly; do not lose a moment, and 
take a cab, for everything depends on haste. 
Here is a sovereign, you shall have another 
if you return and tell me that you have dis- 
covered either of these gentlemen, and have 
brought an answer to my letter. That is all ; 
go now, and stop nowhere on your road.' 

The man touched his hair once more, and 
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was gone ; whilst OKve began what might be 
called her second Act of anxious waiting, an 
Act far more exciting than the previous one, 
for she had done something positive at last — 
had taken the initiative, in short — and must 
stand by her own deed, whether that deed's 
result would be for good or evil. 

Meanwhile the messenger, who, fortu- 
nately for the success of Olive's plans, was 
both an intelligent and a conscientious indi- 
vidual, proceeded as rapidly on his way as 
the first * Hansom ' he had found could take 
him. On his arrival at the hotel where he 
had been instructed to make his first in- 
quiries, he was told that no such person as 
Mr. Audaine was at that moment in the . 
house. The same reply also awaited him at 
the Club, and to his infinite disgust — for he 
was becoming rather wearied of following 
after this apparently intangible gentleman, 
Mr. Pocock learned on application at Mr. 
Audaine's lodgings in Piccadilly that the 
latter erratic individual was from home — ^his 
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servant did not know for certain where ; but 
that if he (Pocock) thought fit to leave any 
message or letter, the same would be safely 
delivered to his master on his return. This 
proposal, however, being decidedly at variance 
vnth the orders he had received, met with 
no favour with the sergeant, whose eagerness 
to obtain an interview with Mr. Audaine, 
coupled vnth his evident unwillingness to 
impart the purport of his visit to so trust- 
worthy a personage as the valet, caused that 
worthy to look at him vrith a considerable 
amount of suspicion. 

* You can call again if you think it worth 
while,' he said, sulkily, whilst holding the 
door only sufficiently open to admit of half 
his face being visible from without, — *you 
can call again to-morrow, and inquire if Mr. 
Audaine will see you.' 

* To-morrow won't serve my turn at all. 
You see I've got a message from a lady ' 
(the bright idea had just struck him that 
possibly the mention of one of the softer sex 
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might make the valet more amenable to per- 
suasion), — *rve got a message from a lady, 
which is very particular, and must be given 
to the gen'leman to-night.' 

* Must it ? Well, let's see. Come at eleven, 
or half-past ten. It's Sunday night, so we're 
not likely to be overlate. You come at half- 
past ten, and I'll send up your name for 
you.' 

If the gentleman's gentleman had nour- 
ished a hope that on this hint Mr. Pocock 
would have revealed a portion of his secret, 
he was doomed to be disappointed, for the 
mysterious visitor, after a few hurried words 
of thanks, stepped again into his cab, and 
was driven rapidly away. 

* Whitt's to be done next ? ' said Mr. 
Pocock to himself, after he had given the 
order to his charioteer to drive up Bond 
Street. * Why, it seems to me that there*s 
not a ha'p' worth of use in trusting altogether 
to that swell in Piccadilly, and that I'd better 
look after the other chap as well ; and as 
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the young lady over there seems pressed for 
time, I'll' just cut on to Bruton Street, and 
have a try at that shop/ 

The resolution was no sooner arrived at 
than acted on, hut again were the messen- 
ger's expectations disappointed, for Captain 
Bernard was pronounced to be * not at 
home/ The Captain was in England, cer- 
tainly, and in London, but he was dining 
out — ^where, the servant could not say, and 
the time of his return could not even be 
guessed at. 

By this time it was nine o'clock, and Mr. 
Pocock, whose supper was usually adminis- 
tered to him by his careful parent punctually 
as the kitchen clock struck the hour of eight, 
began to feel what he called * peckirfi.' 

^ ril take a snack,' he said, *and have a 
pint of ale, and then to work again. It 
won't ever do to go back without one of 
them two parties, though it seems to me 
they're pretty near as hard to find at home 
as an Irish landlord-shooter.' And with that 
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reflection, after the payment and dismissal 
of his Hansom, Olive's tired envoy proceeded 
to the agreeable task of restoriDg his ex- 
hausted energies. 

Punctually as the parish church clock 
chimed the half-hour past ten, Mr. Audaine's 
valet was summoned to the door by a single 
knock, vrhich he rightly surmised to be the 
modest request for admittance of his former 
importunate visitor. He, the valet, had 
already made known to his master (whose 
return had preceded that of Mr. Pocock's 
by a few minutes only) that a person who 
announced himself as the messenger of a 
lady had called (and would repeat his visit 
shortly) to see Mr. Audaine on business. 

* Show him up the moment he comes,' 
said Ernest, in whose mind the idea of Mrs. 
Clavering in a position of more than ordi^ 
nary difficulty and danger at once presented 
itself; ^show him up, and ask no ques- 
tions.' 

Audaine was not, as we have seen, kept 
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for any lengthened period in suspense, and 
when, after the ushering in of the expected 
visitant, and the closing of the door behind 
him, the anxious man saw that the new 
arrival was a stranger to him, he experienced 
an agreeable sensation of relief. 

* What is it, my man ? ' he said, as Pocock 
made his military salute ; * this is hardly a 
day for business, so I conclude that yours 
is pressing. Is there anything that I can 
do for you ? ' 

* I was desired, sir,* answered the man, 
* by a lady as lodges Clerkenwell-way — at 
my mother's house, sir — ^to give your honour 
this letter without foil at once ;* and suiting 
the action to the word, he placed Olive's 
letter on the table. 

Ernest opened it immediately, and his 
short-lived lightness of spirit died away as 
he perused it. The following were the 
words which Olive, in the confusion of her 
faculties, and with no friend to offer counsel, 
had penned, and sent by that chance but 
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sure messenger, to her husband's and her 
brother^s friend : — 

* Dear Mr. Audaine, 

* I hardly know what I write, and scarcely 
why I am so anxious. In a letter, too, I 
cannot tell you all that troubles me. This 
much, however, I must say — must risk it, 
for I seem to have no friends — ^no one to 
come and see me that I can ask advice of 
There is a boy — a little fellow, a dwarf 
almost — ^you may have seen him, perhaps, 
who has a letter, which he found in Orchard 

Street, written by poor Mr. F . There is 

a man called Thomson, whom he hates, and 
whom he will give information against, I feel 
quite sure, as soon as ever it is in his power. 
He must be stopped in this, if possible. You 
can do anything, and we all trust you so ! 
The boy's haunts are these — ' and then 
there followed the address of Mrs. Driver's 
residence in Short's Gardens, as well as that 
of Redfem and the small grocer's shop, 
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to which the reader has already been intro- 
duced. * The name of this lad,' so the 
incoherent letter ran, *i8 Amelius Driver, 
but more I cannot venture to say in 
writing.* 

This perplexing, and evidently hastily- 
written scrawl, was signed Olive Bernard, 
and contained no other word likely to clear 
up the painful mystery which it shadowed 
forth. Ernest read it twice, and each time 
with increasing anxiety. So absorbed; 
indeed, was he in the reflections to which its 
perusal had given birth, that Olive's emis- 
sary found it necessary, seeing that the 
night was wearing away apace, to recall the 
gentleman's attention to the subject-matter 
in hand. 

* Sir — I beg your honour's pardon,' he 
said, * but I was told by the lady as I was to 
take back an answer.' 

* Of course,' responded Audaine, rousing 
himself from the harassing train of thought 
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into whioh he had fallen, and looking with 
greater attention than he had hitherto be- 
stowed on the speaker; * of course, and — but it 
seems to me, my man, that I have seen your 
face before, though where and when I cannot 
in the least remember. Have you been in 
the army ? You look like a soldier.' 

^ I have, sir. I was in the Guards three 
years, and servant to Colonel Aylmer at the 
time.' 

* That's it ! ' exclaimed Audaine ; * I re- 
collect you perfectly. And what are you 
about now ? Have you left the army ? ' 

* I have, your honour,' returned the police- 
sergeant, who had lived long enough in the 
sister kingdom to acquire some of the pecu- 
liarities of speech common to the Irish 
peasantry ; * I have, your honour — I had 
friends, who bought my discharge after I 
went to Dublin, and I've got up now to be 
sergeant of police.' 

Ernest listened to this announcement with 
a considerable amount of satisfaction, for he 
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was not without hope that his new ac- 
quaintance would prove a valuable ally in 
the complicated and difficult business which 
he seemed likely soon to have upon his 
hands. The man's countenance pleased him 
— it was open, honest, and intelligent — 
whilst his vocation, besides that its exercise 
was likely to have increased his natural 
acuteness, was a proof that his character — 
the qualities of which his face was the 
index — stood high in the opinion of his 
employers. 

* You live a long way from this, you say,' 
said Ernest, after this brief but searching 
examination, * and of course you must return 
home with the answer; but could you not 
make it possible to call on me again to- 
morrow, as soon almost as it is light? I 
have some work for you to do, which, if I 
am not mistaken, you would do well, and 
your payment would be very liberal for the 
trouble I should give.' And as he spoke 
the concluding all -important words, Au- 
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daine placed a handful of silver in the 
sergeailt's hand. 

* Thank ye, sir,' was the rejoinder, with 
another military salute — * Thank ye ; and I 
could be here at any time your honour 
wishes.' . 

^ At six o'clock, then, and be punctual. 
You shall have the note in half-a-minute.' 

It did not occupy much longer time to 
write a few brief lines, assuring Olive that 
her request would be promptly attended to, 
and everything attempted which might lead 
to the frustration of Master Driver's object. 
The note was worded very cautiously — ^far 
more so, indeed, than Olive's ill-considered 
missive— and when it was concluded, and 
deposited in the safe keeping of Sergeant 
Pocock's pocket, Ernest was left to himself, 
and to the arrangement of his plans for the 
morrow's serious work. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

*AUGHT m A TRAP ! 

Another bright spring morning, brighter 
even than the preceding one; and as the 
early sun looked slantingly in at Florence 
Bemard'schamber window, there awoke witliin 
her breast the same eager longing after happi- 
ness — ^the same determination to contend to 
the last against the avenging Fate whose heavy 
wings were lowering above her head. 

It was six o'clock — ^no more — and already 
the busy London birds were chirrupping in 
the adjacent square ; and London, at least its 
working portion, had risen to perform the 
daily toil of life. It was six o'clock — not 
one single minute later — and already there 
stood, knocking at the private door of a rich 
tradesman's house in Piccadilly the soldier- 
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like looking man, whose advent on the pre- 
ceding day had not failed to fill with curiosity 
the vacant mind of Ernest's idle attendant. 

* Well, you are an eariy bird ! ' said that 
luxurious gentleman, who felt considerably 
aggrieved by the want of ceremony with 
which his usually considerate master had 
that morning treated him. * You have come 
to time, you have ; ' and he rubbed his half- 
opened eyes as he ushered the Serjeant into 
his master's dressing-room. 

They were closeted together, those two 
conspirators, for a long half-hour, and, al- 
though the curious and investigating valet 
called both ears and eyes into request, in 
order to obtain, if possible, some inkling — 
however slight — into the nature of their con- 
versation, his efforts were entirely futile, 
inasmuch as the door was kepi hermetically 
closed, and the voices of the two speakers 
were hushed almost to a whisper. 

* You will keep yourself, if possible, en- 
tirely concealed from observation, and the 

m2 
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moment that you catch a glimpse of a lad 
answering this description, you will follow 
him cautiously, and having traced him to the 
place of his destination, you will give me im- 
mediate information at the Club of what you 
have seen. Short's Gardens, No. 50, and I 
leave it to you to take the best measures you 
can for your own concealment.' 

This was the substance of the instructions 
given by Audaine to the police-serjeant, and 
furnished with which the latter sallied forth 
upon his morning's mission. According to 
Audaine's view of the case great caution was 
necessary whilst working for the protection 
of the unfortunate Florence. It would never 
do, he thought, to display an over-anxiety in 
the matter, and besides, he was desirous to 
obtain, if possible, some information regard- 
ing this mysterious youth, before he either 
openly moved in the matter, or threw alarm 
amongst any of the members of Florence 
Bernard's family. If he could only, by bribes, 
threats — ^force, if necessary — (for Ernest was 
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too eager in the cause to be very scrupulous 
as to the means employed) — if he could only 
gain possession of the paper mentioned by 
Olive, why then he would at least know how 
to act, and could consult, both with Olive 
and Miss Brigham, on what was next to be 
attempted. 

The great secresy and caution required was 
extremely irksome to Ernest Audaine, and it 
was especially annoying to him that it was 
at present only with women that he shared 
this weighty and dangerous secret. A crisis 
seemed, however, as he greatly feared, ap- 
proaching, and one which would probably 
much increase the number of those who must 
consult together for this unhappy woman's 
benefit. That this could Jbe longer delayed 
seemed inevitable to Ernest, and>as the hours 
slipped by, and he heard nothing from his 
emissary, he determined to go himself to 
Thomson's house in James Street, and make 
inquiries after Master Driver's whereabouts. 

It was now ten o'clock, and should it be 
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the intention of either the lad himself, or of 
the older persons by whom he was probably 
guided, to lay any information they might be 
possessed of before a magistrate, it was clear 
that the hour had nearly arrived when such 
a measure was most likely to be taken. 
No time, therefore, was to be lost . in obtain- 
ing ^n interview with the object of Olive's 
suspicion; so, leaving a message for Mr. 
Pocock, in case that worthy functionary 
should arrive during his absence, Ernest 
hurried away to James Street. 

He found the master of the house sitting 
alone, and looking very sulky and shabby, in 
his back parlour, a retreat into which Mr. 
Audaine walked without the form of an an- 
nouncement, shrewdly suspecting that Thom- 
son would have been, but for that precaution, 
denied to visitors generally, and most espe- 
cially to himself. For (as Ernest well re- 
membered) at the period of the present 
general dealer's dismissal for corrupt prac- 
tices from Mrs. Fletcher's service, he — 
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Audaine — had, as a family friend, been 
called upon to give his advice upon that 
momentous occasion. Of this fact, and also 
that he was consequently thoroughly aware of 
Thomson's deviations from the path of recti- 
tude, the latter individual could not but be 
cognizant, and therefore it was that Ernest 
deemed it advisable to overlook the privi- 
leges of an Englishman, and enter Mr. 
Andrew Thomson's castle in so unceremo- 
nious a manner. 

There was some excuse (seeing how great 
was his surprise) for the extreme embarrass- 
ment visible in the man's countenance on the 
entrance of his visitor; but surprise was 
scarcely sufficient to account for the violent 
trembling of his hands, or for the hurrying 
away into his pockets of sundry papers which 
had been lying before him on the table. 

* I am come,' said Audaine, entering at 
once into the reason for his visit, and seeing 
that he appeared little likely to obtain acci- 
dental speech of Master Amelius, — ' T am 
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come to ask about a lad called Driver, and I 
was told that I might obtain information 
concerning him here/ 

* I don't know a chap of that name,* re- 
plied the man, who had now partially reco- 
vered himself, and was evidently taking 
refuge in surliness from the danger of answer- 
ing further questions. * You have been 
directed to the wrong shop, sir, and I advise 
you to look about elsewhere.' 

*I have not been directed to the wrong 

shop,' said Ernest, angrily; *and I recom- 

A.- mend you to reflect upon your replies, as 

your refusal to give information may tell 

against you later.' 

This was a threat, an indirect one certainly, 
but still a threat, and the moment he had 
uttered it, Ernest would gladly have recalled 
the hasty words; but it was too late, the 
mischief was done, and he could only endea- 
vour to remedy it as best he might. In 
furtherance therefore of this object, he was 
about to speak again, when Thomson inter- 
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rupted him by saying, with a manner and in 
a tone of voice far more civil than before. 

* I beg your pardon, sir, but I didn't quite 
remember you at first ; and that there bffjr — 
he's like a child of my own, sir — ^and if he's 
likely to be in trouble I get vexed about him, 
and make excuses, do you see.' 

* Well — I daresay,' said Ernest, rather 
impatiently; *but now, as I don't happen 
to want to get him into trouble, perhaps 
you will be good enough to answer my 
question.' 

The man put on a puzzled look, and ^ 
seemed to hesitate. The acting was so good 
that Audaine never suspected for a moment 
that he was being played upon. Nay, not 
even when Thomson said, with an excellent 
impromptu sigh — 

'If you'll be good enough to wait one 
moment, sir, while I just ask the missus — 
she 'as a mother's feelings to him, sir, and 
gets his breakfast for him, which at times is 
ill-convenient, and he comes in late some- 
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times — 111 step and ask her, sir, if he's been 
here to-day, if you'll allow me.' 

He was gone before Audaine could make 
any 4 objection (which, indeed, he had no in- 
tention of doing) to the proceeding, and the 
door being closed after him, Ernest was left 
alone in that close, dark, musty-smelling 
room. Five minutes elapsed — more than 
five — ^and then Audaine, beginning to wonder 
at the long delay, turned the handle of the 
door, with the intention of questioning the 
* missus ' in person. He turned the handle, 
but that was all which, in the way of egr^s, 
he could effect ; for, to his infinite surprise, 
and indeed (it must be owned) almost to his 
amusement, he found that the door was 
locked, and that he was, to all intents and 
purposes, a prisoner ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AUDAINE IN PURSUIT. 

^How I have mismanaged this affair!' was 
Audaine's inward exclamation, when the first 
momentary smile at the absurdity of his posi- 
tion had given place to a look of most intense 
vexation — * How stupidly I have mismanaged 
it!' And after this burst of self-accusation 
he proceeded, seeing that Mr. Thomson's 
sanctum did not boast of the luxury of a 
bell, to do the most natural thing under the 
circumstances, namely, to thunder against 
the door with his stick, whilst he called 
loudly and angrily to those without for 
liberation. 

Another five minutes passed during those 
unavailing efforts, and then the indignant 
prisoner^ turning to the one small window. 
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inspected the chances of escape in that direc- 
tion. It was quite large enough for a man 
to pass through, and also at a sufficiently 
short distance from the ground to admit of 
his springing from it, when on the other side^ 
in safety ; but unfortunately, on looking out, 
Ernest perceived that it opened on a dark, 
deep area^ fenced by a spiked iron railing, to 
the tender mercies of which he felt anything 
but inclined to entrust his person. He had 
no resource, therefore, but again to call out 
loudly for assistance from the open window — 
a call which was promptly responded to by 
no less a person than Mrs. Thomson herself, 
who, after unlocking the door, poured forth 
a string of explanations to which Audaine 
gave little heed. 

^ It was all along of Thomson's foolishness,' 
she said. ^ He makes a fool of that 'ere boy 
entirely. But I'm quite ashamed, sir, upon 
my life I am, to think that a gentleman like 
you should ha' been treated so. I 'adn't a 
hidear before I 'erd you holloing that you 
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was in the parlour ; and Thomson, be set off 
to look after the boy, I fancy, so — * 

But Ernest cut short her regrets and apo- 
logies by speaking his mind in a few sen- 
tences extremely to the purpose (but more 
energetic than polite), after which relieving 
of his superfluous spleen, he took his way 
back hastily to the place of rendezvous. 

Mr. Pocock was waiting at the door when 
Ernest arrived at the Club, and was imme- 
diately accosted by the Sergeant, who looked 
heated and * put out.* 

'*I came a minute after you had left, 
sir,* lie said, * and I expect there isn't a 
second of time to lose, as the young chap is 
off to the police-court down in Marlborough 
Street.' 

• To the police-court ! Good God ! is it 
possible?' cried Ernest, as he hurried again 
into the Hansom, and motioned to Pocock to 
take his place beside him. And then — ^having 
desired the cabman to drive as hard as he 
could to the Marlborough Street police-court 
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— ^he questioned the Sergeant concerning his 
morning's operations. 

* Well, sir, I watched ahout the house till 
nine o'clock, and didn't see no one stirring; 
but after that a decent-dressed woman came 
out of the house with a bonnet on and shawl, 
and stepped on to a baker's close at hand. 
On seeing that, I followed her, and asking 
for a penny roll, I listened, while I was a-eat- 
ing of it. 

* " Good morning, Mrs. Driver," said the 
woman in the shop, " and how's your son to- 
day?" 

* " Well, thank you, he is pretty tolerable,*' 
says she, ^^only he's got a nasty cough as 
preys upon him, and I often fear his back's 
a-getting weaker." 

* " Lor, that's a pity," says the other woman, 
**for he's a clever little fellow is Yussy — 
more civil spoken, too, and better, mannered 
than he used to be." 

* " Well, I do think he is," says Mrs. 
Driver, sighing like — ^* but I must make 
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haste home and get his breakfast, for he's 
a-going out, he says, particular this morning/' 

*With that,* continued the Sergeant, *I 
was satisfied for the moment, and I watched 
again for about another quarter-of-an-hour, 
and then, sure enough, a joung fellow came 
out just answering your description, sir. He 
went along — I following him all the time — 
till he came to a 'ackney-coach stand, when 
as he got into a cab, I, in course, got into 
another, and told my cabby, who was a civil 
fellow, to keep him well in sight. We went 
on together, as I may say, and never stopped 
till he came to Ranelagh Street, where he 
waited, I should think, ten minutes or more, 
and then he and another chap — a man of 
fifty (or, perhaps, thereabouts) — came out 
together ; and into the cab they got, all in a 
jifl^^ like, and drove off, as I told your honour, 
to tlie police-court.' 

* And you came on to me ? What a con- 
founded idiot I have been,' thought Ernest, 
once again. But still he comforted himseli' 
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with the reflection that even had he under- 
taken the part which he had assigned to 
Pocock, and followed on the boy's track to 
Marlborough Street, he would, most likely, 
have failed in turning him from his purpose, 
whilst the fact of the attempt might tell 
against his own cause. The information 
about to be given (nay, too probably, alas ! al- 
ready given) could not be affected by Ernest's 
intervention, and all that now lay in his 
power was to endeavour to obtain an inter- 
view with the magistrate, and discover the 
amount of mischief which Master Driver had 
managed to effect. 

But before we follow Audaine into the 
presence of the representative of Justice, we 
must return for one brief moment to Amelius, 
who during the hours that intervened subse- 
quent to his discovery of what he considered as 
Thomson's delinquency, had been in a state of 
mind little short of ecstasy. He had, of course, 
made known to Redfem not only the lucid 
idea which had been imparted to him by Olive, 
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but the more than suspicions to which that 
idea had given birth : and had withal divulged 
to his constant friend and adviser his fixed 
purpose of at once proceeding to a police- 
court, and laying the affair before a magis- 
trate. He asked for no counsel from the 
man who in years and experience was so 
much his senior, but he required the support 
and sanction which those years and that 
experience gave; for Amelius was no fool, 
and knew full well that a lad of his age 
and appearance would find some difficulty in 
obtaining the amount of consideration which 
he felt was necessary for the success of his 
project and the gratification of his revenge. 
Bedfem was only half-willing to join his 
protegi in the proposed expedition. To be 
sure, the threatened exposure of Thomson 
would (but that he made no remark about 
to Amelius) be equally fatal to the writer of 
the letter; and that in itself was an idea 
that gave unbounded satisfaction to Redfem, 
inasmuch as the exposure in anyway of a 
VOL. m. N 
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relation of Lord AshiDgton's family must 
materially tend to the humiliation of that 
obnoxious nobleman's pride and vain-glory. 
But then, on the other hand, there were 
Redfern's, alias Forbes's, own antecedents to 
be considered ; and although, under his pre- 
sent disguise, and after the years which had 
ielapsed since he had in his own person 
attracted so large a portion of public sus- 
picion and odium, it seemed little probable 
that his identity would be recognized, still, 
it was unpleasant to find himself once more 
exposed to the searching examination of a 
magistrate, and to the ordeal of a police- 
court s dreaded publicity. 

These, however, were motives for refusal 
which Redfem could not acknowledge to the 
lad, whose determination not to be turned 
from his purpose was evident from the first, 
and who appeared to claim the services of his 
confederate on this occasion as a matter of 
right. That the assent of Redfem was not 
refused we have already shown; but what 
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was the effect produced in the police-court 
by the revelations of the intriguing pair 
may as well become apparent in the after- 
conversation held by Audaine with the pre- 
siding magistrate. 

On the arrival of Ernest in hot haste at 
the door of the court, he sent his card in 
to the magistrate with a pressing request, 
hastily inscribed in pencil, for an immediate 
interview. The answer was a civil one, to 

the effect that Mr. would see Mr. 

Audaine as soon as it was in his power to do 
so ; and with this promise Audaine was for 
the moment obliged to be content, whilst he 
endeavoured to shorten the period of waiting 
by ascertaining, through Pococks's inquiries, 
that Bedfern and his young companion had 
left the court some minutes previously to his 
own arrival there. 

The magistrate, who knew Audaine both 
by sight and reputation, did not keep the 
applicant long in suspense; but when they 
met, Ernest saw at. a glance, or fancied that 

n2 
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he did so, an ominous tinge of solemnity 
upon the face, which to him was that of a 
stranger. 

He entered at once upon the subject which 
had brought him there that morning, men- 
tioning in a few words the close ties of 
friendship which bound him to the Harley 
family, and his alarm lest the malignancy of 
the two persons whose depositions had, he 

believed, been recently made before Mr. 

should tell against a person — a lady — in the 
preservation of whose reputation he, Mr. 
Audaine, took, for his friend's sake, the 
greatest interest. He strove very hard to 
speak with composure, but the consciousness 
of utter failure in the attempt sensibly 
increased the agitation he was so desirous to 
conceal ; whilst during the few minutes that 
his exordium lasted, the gravity deepened on 
the magistrate's brow, till its shadow fell 
darkly over the faint ray of hope which 
before had lighted Ernest on to action. 

He said but little— that thinking, serious- 
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looking man, and his very reticence added 
to Ernest's increasing conviction that his 
friends had fietllen upon evil days, and that the 
time for secresy and supineness was at an end ! 
It was a very important case, the magis- 
trate remarked, and the depositions made by 
the boy, whose name, as he gave it, was 
Harley, not Driver, — according to Mr, 
Audaine's statement — were too important to 
be overlooked. He had produced a letter, 
which had been read in open court, and 
was in a lady's handwriting — the hand- 
writing of a person, at least so the deponent 
stated it to be— whose presence in the mur- 
dered man's apartment, only a short period^ 
before he was taken ill, had been positively 
sworn to at the recent trial of Mrs. Fletcher 
for the murder of her husband. 

*But, good heavens!' exclaimed Ernest, 
almost losing all self-control in the extremity 
of his alarm ; * you surely would not condemn 
a woman on such evidence as this ? ' 

' Condemn her ! No,' said the magistrate. 
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with an official smile at Ernest's importunity, 
and ignorance of the routine of judicial pro- 
ceeidings. * But in an affair so very serious, 
every precaution was of course taken, the 
deponents having been bound over in the 
usual way, and — ' 

* But what is that young rascal's evidence 
worth ? ' broke in Ernest : * a fellow with an 
alias — ^a scamp of whom I hear the worst 
character; what can he know of the affair? 
and how could he have ever been in a 
position to swear to — to — Mrs. Bernard's 
writing?' 

* That remains to be seen,' rejoined the 
magistrate, who, though very courteous, was 
evidently desirous of bringing the interview 
to a close. * That of course remains to be 
seen ; but it is my duty to tell you that we 
are not trusting to this lad's testimony alone, 
for the man Redfem has given evidence no 
less important — namely, that he can produce 
proof of Mrs. Bernard's having had access to 
a small bottle of strychnine, kept by a con- 
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nection of her family for other purposes, let 
us hope, than the one to which it was 
eventually put. And now, my dear sir, you 
must excuse my wishing you good morning, 
for I am overwhelmed with business, and — \ 

* One moment ! ' exclaimed Audaine, * and 
I will give you no further trouble. It seems 
to me that the man Thomson — * 

* Is decidedly mixed up in this mysterious 
afiair, and a warrant will also, in all proba- 
bility, be issued for his apprehension. In the 
meantime further inquiries are being made, 
and the police have orders to be on the watch.' 

On hearing this, and notwithstanding the 
ominous also, which fell like a weight of lead 
upon his heart, Ernest felt his hopes in some 
degree revive with the thoughts of Thomson's 
threatened arrest; and it was with infinite 
satisfaction that he proceeded to swell the 
mass of evidence against that delinquent, by 
describing the daring act by which he — 
Ernest — had on that very morning been the 
victim. 
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The magistrate listened with marked atten* 
tion to the details of Audaine*s temporary 
imprisonment, on which, however, he made 
but few comments whilst repeating his fare- 
wells to his visitor. But after the latter's 
departure, moved perhaps by the extra- 
ordinary statement he had just listened to, 
and likewise probably by the conviction that 
the ends of justice were not to be defeated, 
even though the suspected one was a young 
and lovely woman, and her friends of high 
degree, Mr. — ^— (reluctantly certainly in 
the latter case) lost no time, after his return 
to the business of the court, in signing 
warrants for the immediate arrests both of 
Andrew Thomson, the needy, struggling 
tradesman in the obscurity of James Street, 
and of Florence Harley, the idolized wife, 
who, in her luxurious home, tremblingly 
lived from hour to hour in the dread anticipa- 
tion of the disclosures which awaited her ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY ? 

The important Monday of the 29th of March 
promised to be, in more ways than one, an 
eventful day. In the first place, it was that 
on which the respite granted by Redfem to 
Lord Ashington came to a close ; and, in the 
next (as we have already seen), it was big 
with the fate of two others (not unimportant) 
performers in this drama. 

When Florence Bernard— on whoseawaken- 
ing the bright spring sun had shone with such a 
glowing welcome — attempted to leave her bed, 
she felt, and that for almost the first time 
within her recollection, thsA physical indispo- 
sition rendered the act impossible. So un- 
used was she to the sensations of illness, that 
she could scarcely give a name to the suffer- 
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ing which oppressed her ; but that she was 
really ill was evidenced by the pale, drawn 
features, and by the eye, languid, but still 
glittering with a kind of unnatural excite- 
ment, which Clayton looked upon so anxiously, 
as he surveyed with nervous solicitude the 
countenance of his precious invalid. 

Of course no time was lost in sending for 
the medical adviser of the family, who, as a 
matter of course, prescribed the greatest pos- 
sible amount of quiet — threatening serious 
consequences in the event of this advice being 
disregarded, and hinting darkly at the possible 
blighting, for the present at least, of those 
family hopes which had filled the mind of 
Bernard and his wife with such joyful antici- 
pations for the future. 

In compliance with these injunctions, Flo- 
rence, greatly to the increase of the nervous 
fears which had taken possession of her mind, 
was condemned to remain in silence, and in a 
darkened room, while Clayton descended to 
his t&e-d4&e breakfast with his brother, and 
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to the indulgence of his own newljrawakened 
alarms concerning the health of his more than ^ 
ever idolized wife. 

A newspaper was spread before each of 
the two men, who were silent as such near 
relations generally are in the early morning 
hours ; and Clayton was already beginning to 
think that the time had arrived when he 
might, without danger to Florence, creep on 
tip-toe to her room and look upon her lovely 
face — when a ring at the bell announced a 
visitor, 

• Who can it be ! ' exclaimed Gerald, in a 
tone of slight annoyance. 

* No one of any consequence,' responded his 
brother. * Alick, I dare say ; ' and he looked 
down again upon the columns of the * Times.' 

But it was not Alick; and it wa8^ alas! 
some one of consequence — of consequence, at 
least, to the peace of that unsuspecting host, 
for the visitor was no other than Ernest Au- 
daine— come— but with a gnawing of regret, 
the bitterness of which was known to his own 
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heart alone, to bring a blight upon his best 
friend's household, and place in the hand of 
Florence Bernard the fatal mkle by which 
the harvest of the storm which she had sown 
must now perforce be reaped ! 

* May I speak to you alone, dear Clayton ? ' 
asked Ernest, after he had shaken hands with 
both of them. His voice was strangely altered, 
and they looked at his pale face wonderingly. 

* Certainly,' said Clayton, rising, and (he 
knew not why) with something of misgiving 
at his heart, — * certainly, my dear fellow, 
come up into the drawing-room. Florence 
is not well,' he added, seeing that Ernest 
hesitated. * We shall have it quite to our- 
selves.' And he preceded Audaine up the 
broad, stone-staircase, nothing guessing what 
a heavy burden he would bear about him. 
when next his steps would tread that way 
again. 

A less warm-hearted man, and one more 
sparing of his own feelings, would certainly 
have delegated to another the painful task 
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which Ernest in his own rare unselfishness 
had taken upon himself to perform. But to 
describe to what extent he dreaded the effect 
of the disclosures he was about to make 
would be impossible! All the way, as he 
slowly followed on his friend's footsteps, he 
meditated on the words best calculated to 
open gently the cruel business with which 
his mind was overcharged; but his inward 
cogitations proved utterly unavailing for any 
useful purpose; and when the door closed 
upon them, and he found himself alone with 
Bernard, and the dreaded task before him, 
he had no resource but to plunge boldly into 
the subject, trusting blindly to the well- 
known courage of his friend to support him 
in this his dire extremity. 

We will not follow him step by step 
through this onerous and painful duty — ^a 
duty 'Which he performed tenderly as a 
woman, watching anxiously, whilst every 
necessary word of terrible revelation fell 
from his unwilling lips, the effect which 
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his communication produced on that heart- 
stricken man. 

He sat with shaded eyes, and face hidden 
as much as possible from observation, the 
while Ernest revealed to him the whole ; nor 
did he once give any sign of the sharp agony 
he was enduring, till Ernest laid his hand 
upon his shoulder, and bade him rise and act; 
but then he looked up in his old friend's face 
with a countenance so changed, and so unut- 
terably piteous, that Ernest was moved almost 
to tears, and said in his deep, earnest 
tones — 

* Courage, dear Clayton ; all is not yet quite 
lost or hopeless. We have time before us. 
There is as yet no watch set upon her move- 
ments, and by immediate escape — ' 

* Escape I ' repeated Clayton, apparently in 
the extremity of surprise. * My wife escape ! 
My wife show to the world that she is guilty 
of this heinous crime! My wife — ha! ha!' 
And he laughed wildly. * By heavens, 
Ernest, you vrill drive me mad.' And with 
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a sudden rush, for which Audaine was totally 
unprepared, he laid his two hands on his old 
friend's shoulders and grasped them as though 
his every finger were an iron vice. Ernest 
stood the shock, which (powerful as was his 
own frame) was a severe one, without an 
instant's flinching, and looking steadily into 
the eyes of the frantic man, brought him, 
after the lapse of ten short seconds, to 
reason, and to something like composure. 

* May God forgive me,' muttered the suf- 
ferer, as his hold gradually relaxed ; and in 
the sudden weakness which followed on his 
momentary madness, he leant upon the table 
for support. * May God take pity on us 
both, and teach me how in this great trial to 
do my duty as a Christian should.' 

His voice trembled as he said the earnest 
prayer, and then, covering his face with his 
hands, Audaine could guess that he was 
weeping. 

It was a painful sight to witness, so con- 
vulsed in ats deep agony was that muscular 
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frame which heaved so painfully under his 
overpowering emotion. But Ernest let him 
give his sorrow way, and only spoke when 
the first violence of his despair had abated, 
and Clayton seemed capable of attending to 
his words. 

' It seems hard to press you, dear old 
fellow,' he said, soothingly ; * but, indeed, it 
is necessary to come to some resolution; 
and in order to spare your wife as much as 
possible, I cannot but think that her instant 
removal would be advisable/ 

^ Impossible ! ' cried Bernard, again starting 
up in excitement, but this time recovering 
himself speedily. * Impossible ! whatever 
happens, Florence shall not stir ! She should 
not, even did her health permit of her re- 
moval: nor should she, even though she prayed 
for it on her bended knees. And God knows,' 
he added mournfully, Mf I have hitherto 
thwarted one single wish of hers. No ! 
Ernest, we must meet this fearful peril with 
what courage we can summon — ^never shrink. 
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ing from the blow, but looking solely to His 
infinite mercy, who alone is able to save to 
the uttermost those that put their trust in 
Him/ 

* But,' said Ernest, who hardly knew how 
to deal with what he mentally termed the 
insane fanaticism of his friend, * you do 
not seem to understand me — you overlook 
the fact that the innocence of your wife may 
not avail against the evidence which will, 
probably, be brought against her ; and that^ — ^ 

* Hush,' said Clayton in a low voice, but 
speaking with an air of proud determination 
that eflfectually prevented all further urging, 
* Hush, I must hear no more of this. It may 
be that the murdered man — you see I do not 
hesitate to use the proper word — it may be 
that the murdered man was cognizant of 
some dark secret known to Florence, a secret 
which, for aught I know, will mix such poison 
with my cup of happiness that I may never 
dare to taste it more. But of this truth I 
am certain — ^as certain as that the wretched 

VOL. in. o 
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being we speak of came to his end unfairly, 
that Florence Harley — that my wife— is inno- 
cent of his death ; as innocent as that much- 
wronged widow, in whose fate my unhappy, 
ill-used Florence took an interest so sincere 
and deep/ 

There was no contending against a belief 
so fixed as this; and in his inmost heart 
Ernest could not but feel rejoiced that 
Bernard's faith — ^in one respect at least — 
seemed so immovable. Still — he would 
not leave him in a state of mind which 
precluded his seeing the necessity for imme- 
diate action ; and to rouse the too-confiding 
husband from this condition of dangerous 
inertness seemed a matter of such vital im- 
portance to Audaine, that the latter ventured 
to inquire whether his friend did not deem it 
advisable to prepare Mrs. Bernard for the 
shock which probably awaited her. 

* Prepare her ? ' he repeated, in the same 
low tone in which he had last spoken, * pre- 
pare her for what? For her arrest as a 
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murderess ? Why you would kill her, 
Ernest. She could not bear the shock, ill 
as she is, poor child. And — oh ! may God 
forgive me for the thought — but I could 
almost pray that He would take her to him- 
self, whilst yet the baneful knowledge of this 
foul suspicion has not reached her ears. 
She would be spared much sorrow, and as for 
me — ' 

But here his emotion overcame him, and 
he stopped abruptly. 

^ But supposing/ persevered Audaine, who 
felt that every moment was too precious to 
be wasted in useless sentiment, * supposing 
that — ^that — I must say the words ; and pray 
forgive me for the pain I am inflicting ; but 
in the event of the arrest being made, the 
shock would, perhaps, be in some measure 
lessened if a kind fiiend's voice had warned 
her of the coming trouble ; and surely Mrs. 
Clavering, or Susan Brigham, who are both 
good and tender-hearted, would come to you 
in this great sorrow, and — * 

o2 
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He was proceeding in his discourse (for he 
felt glad to find that Clayton was not only 
listening patiently, but was apparently be- 
coming influenced by his arguments) when 
the folding-doors between the two drawing- 
rooms (which, unobserved by both Ernest and 
his companion, had been left ajar) opened 
noiselessly; and Florence Bernard, with 
cheeks and lips from which every vestige of 
colour had faded away, stood in her long 
white muslin robes before them ; and then 
suddenly falling on the ground beside her 
husband, she buried her fece in her clasped 
hands, and crouched there, trembling vio- 
lently. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE WAERANT. 

The first impulse of Audaine, after the 
sudden and startling entrance of the accused 
woman, was to leave her alone with the hus- 
band to whom, as he rightly conjectured, she 
had come to make confession of her sins; 
but Florence divined his intention before 
he could put it in execution, and without 
raising her head, motioned him with her 
hand to remain. Then she looked up be- 
seechipgly into her husband's face, and bade 
him listen to her. 

* Clayton,' she said — and her voice did not 
falter, while not a single tear rose to her 
dark, speaking eyes — * Clayton, I am a guilty 
woman ! Nay, listen to me. Do not turn 
away till you have heard the whole, and then 
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pronounce my condemnation and my punish- 
ment/ 

* Bernard/ whispered Audaine, * for Hea- 
Yen's sake spare me, and yourself, and do not 
let me a witness of this painful scene.' 

^ Stay,' said Florence, starting up, and 
speaking with something of her old imperious 
manner, * stay — you have heard my accusa- 
tion, and believed it. I do not blame you for 
it,' she continued, in a softer tone, and then 
turning a look of deepest tenderness on her 
husband, she said, * there is but one who 
would have stood by me through all time and 
change, and he — but, Clayton, I must not 
wander from the point, for I have much to 
say, and I sometimes fear my head is grow- 
ing confiised. Help me to the sofa, dear — I 
feel so weak — and then stay by me while 
I talk to you of the past.' 

He did her bidding ; Ernest looking on the 
while in wonder. 

* I was a guilty woman long before I knew 
you, Clayton. A guilty woinan did I say? 
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Why I was almost a child, God help me, and 
neglected — worse than motherless — and 
miserable. My home was wretched — oh ! 
so wretched, Clayton — that when the man 
who could have saved me from it worked my 
ruin, I believed (for he had sworn it to me 
that I should be his wife), and — but you must 
guess the rest, and try to pity me in my 
loneliness, my misery, and my despair. I 
went abroad. I could not stay in England ; 
and Susan Brigham, to whom I told my 
secret, procured me money for the journey. 
My nominal companion was Mrs. Bodham 
Floyd, but we soon separated, and I pursued 
my lonely way into the Tyrol. It was at 
Inspruck that I made a halt for the purpose 
— oh, the shame and horror of this avowal — 
but I cannot speak it. Clayton, spare me ! 
I should have married Fletcher there to hide 
my shame, had such a sacrifice been neces- 
sary, but I left no means untried to save 
myself from a fate which I regarded as 
almost worse than death, and — and — I sue- 
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ceeded. My guilt, however, availed me 
little, for the man discovered my secret, and 
from that fat^l time I knew no peace or 
rest/ 

She paused for breath, and Audaine, bend- 
ing over her, inquired whether he should 
fetch her any restorative ; but she only shook 
her head, and continued, though more feebly 
than before, her sad confessions. 

' I never knew how great my crime had 
been till I felt love for you, Clayton; and 
then I loathed my sin with great and bitter 
loathing. And yet I could not throw my- 
self, as now I did, at your feet, and tell you 
all — no — for I feared to lose you; and the 
man who held my fate within his hands 
knew this, and used his power cruelly/ 

' And you ? — Florence, it is impossible ! 
Oh, for the sake of the great love I bore 
you, swear to me — swear, by the God who 
made you, and before whom we shall both 
stand in judgment, that you are guiltless of 
the blood of that base coward, and I will 
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hold you to my heart once more, and bury 
all the past for ever in oblivion ! ' 

' Too good — too kind ! • murmured Flo- 
rence, as for the first time hot tears rose to 
her aching eyeballs. * What have I done to 
deserve so great a mercy? Clayton — my 
precious love — my own husband ! * — and she 
took his hands in hers, and pressed kiss 
after kiss upon them with convulsive eager- 
ness — * I am innocent of that dreadfiil 
deed; and may God so judge me in the 
hour of doom, as my words are true to you 
this day ! * 

There was no sign of incoherency in her 
speech as the solemn oath fell from her white 
lips. But illness was creeping rapidly upon 
her, and when Clayton lifted her in his strong 
arms, and pressed a kiss of pardon on her 
cheek, she lay quite passively in that trusted 
shelter, saying no further word, but feeling 
such a blessed peace steal over her that she 
could have died then thankfully, with her 
head lying on his loving, feithful breast. 
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Her first request, after her husband had laid 
her down upon her bed, was that they would 
send for Susan. 

* I must see her, Clayton,' she said, im- 
ploringly, *for I see it all now, and can 
understand the hatred that she showed to 
me. And Cousin Chrissy, too — dear, par- 
doning Cousin Chrissy \ — I cannot die in 
peace — for, Clayton, I am dying — till I have 
seen her face once more, and heard her say 
that she forgives me ! ' 

They tried to reason with her, but in 
vain; and when the doctor came, he said 
that opposition was probably more hurtful 
than the consequences of yielding to her 
wishes : so a message was despatched to the 
hotel, and ere many minutes had elapsed, 
Susan Brigham stood in her deep mourning 
garments by her cousin's side. Florence 
raised herself upon her pillow, and looked 
with feverish anxiety on the pale, altered 
face that gazed so coldly upon hers. She 
sought, poor soul, to find a glance of pity 
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there, but sought in vain. And then all 
doubt, had any hitherto existed, was at an 
end — for Florence knew that a verdict 
against her for that fearful crime had been 
recorded in that pure, truthful heart, and 
that no words of hers could stay the judg- 
ment! 

Still, and notwithstanding this cruel con- 
viction, Florence held out her hand timidly 
to the friend and companion of her girl- 
hood. 

^ There is no blood upon it, Susan dear,' 
she whispered ; ^ do not fear ; I have told all 
to Clayton, and he believes me. I came to 
serve her; for I knew — I saw that man, 
Thomson — (it hurts me, dear, to speak,) I 
saw him in the house when no one else did ; 
but I had poison — for — for myself, about me. 
I took it from the sideboard; it was at 
Marian Clavering's, and Thomson was there 
that day. Do you believe me, Susan? I 
have been very wicked ; but in your heart 
you know — ah, you must know — that, wicked 
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as I am, I could not have done that shocking 
thing. Say you believe me, Susan ! — by all 
the memory of the time when we were 
friends and loved each other — say ; oh ! say 
that you believe me ! ' 

It was pitiful to see that pleading, upturned 
face, and listen to the eager, broken voice, 
praying with such a fervent longing for one 
word of consolation in her need ; and Susan, 
as she bent over the poor stricken creature, 
longed to give the assurance to that broken 
spirit which it craved so earnestly. But that 
was not to be ; for conviction of the truth of 
her repentant cousin's words had not come 
home to Susan Brigham, and not even to 
give peace to one whose hours seemed num- 
bered would she give utterance to a false- 
hood. 

For one long minute Florence kept her 
gaze fixed with that same piteous look of 
humble inquiry in her cousin's face, and then 
turning her head mournfully away, she fell 
back upon her pillow, murmuring — 
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* I have said all I can, and my punishment 
is heavier than I can bear !' 

After that she lay very still, and noticed 
nothing, although her hand was closely 
clasped in that of Bernard's, and Susan, bit- 
terly moaning over the cruel necessity which 
had compelled her to keep back comfort 
from Clayton's sorrowing wife, continued her 
efforts (despite the chilling looks of him whom 
she would have shed her heart's best blood 
to serve) to relieve the fainting sufferer, 
moistening her pale brow with vinegar, and 
whispering tender words which she could 
scarcely hope were heard by her who lay so 
still and motionless before them. 

A gentle knock at the door — a knock so 
gentle that but for the perfect stillness in 
that darkened room it would have failed to 
reach the ears of those within it — caused 
Susan to desist from her emplojrment, and 
inquire softly through the half-opened door 
who the Inquirer wanted. 

* Clayton,' answered Audaine in a whisper. 
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for he it was who stood outside, * and pray 
warn him to come quickly/ 

* I cannot/ answered Susan, in the same 
low tones. *She will not loosen her hold 
upon his hand. She — * 

* She musU poor creature ! For, Susan, — 
tell him gently, dear, and do not let her hear 
it, — but the Warrant for her Arrest has 
come, and they are waiting for her below, 
and will not be put off.* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A CHANGE OF PROSPECT. 

The events I have just recorded followed 
each other in such rapid succession, that 
none of those who were so deeply interested 
in the fate of Florence Harley had remem- 
bered — at least in the early hours of the day 
— ^that Alick was one to whom the heavy 
calamity which had befallen his sister ought, 
without loss of time, to be communicated. 

One reason probably for this apparent for- 
getfulness lay in the small amount of com- 
munication which Audaine had latterly, and 
till their recent meeting at Craven Bank, 
held vnth his former friend. Then, too, 
Alick was by no means a tower of strength 
on which to trust in any sudden emergency ; 
for he was nervous, and his health far from 
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strong, so that a natural inclination was felt 
by those harder, bolder spirits to guard him 
almost as carefully as they would a woman 
from the strokes of fortune which fall so 
heavily upon the timid, who are unprepared 
for their infliction. 

But whilst the sister, whom he tenderly 
loved, and the friends, who were scarcely less 
dear to Alick Harley, were bearing, as best 
they might, their own appointed burdens, he 
had his own cross to carry, his own mortifi- 
cations to endure, and his own sharp vicissi- 
tudes to lament. For the day, as I have 
before said, had arrived when his high hopes 
were scattered to the winds, and when the 
sun of his prosperity sunk down to rest 
behind the heavy clouds of a dark wintry 



It was on Sunday, poor Florence's last day 
of happiness, that Lord Ashington, who had 
put off till the final moment the unpleasant 
exertion he was called upon to make, decided 
that the time had an-ived for his clerical 
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cousin's enlightenment regarding his change 
of fortunes. They had dined together t&e- 
hrt&te in the grand banquetting hall, where 
their two figures, seated at either extremity 
of a table considerably too large for the occa- 
sion, seemed lost in the size and loftiness of 
that almost regal dining-room. 

Lord Ashington had been throughout the 
repast far kinder in his manner towards 
Alick than had been his wont of late, in 
consequence of which agreeable change the 
young man's spirits had risen with the un- 
accustomed warmth to an almost unprece- 
dented height; and he had even ventured 
to indulge in an occasional mild facetious- 
ness; on which occasion his lordship con- 
descended to respond with a bland smile of 
conventional approval. 

The dinner, notwithstanding that the host 
lingered over the cherished diurnal enjoy- 
ment with more than his usual pleasant 
dallying, could not last for ever; and when 
it was concluded, and the servants had left 
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the room, Lord Ashington addressed his poor 
relation as follows: — 

* I hate business, Harlej, but we dined 
alone to-day on purpose to have half-an- 
hour s talk about affairs.' 

Alick remembered that the settlements had 
to be signed, but thought Sunday rather an 
odd time to choose for the purpose ; however, 
he said nothing, and his lordship continued : — 

* It is a horrid bore, you know, this kind 
of thing, but it is only right that you should 
know there is another claimant. Put the 
wine this way. What are you drinking? 
Nothing? Ah, perhaps you'd like a bottle 
of the Burgundy we tasted yesterday? ' 

Alick, who scarcely knew the difference 
between Ordinaire and Lajittei filled his glass 
in silence, whilst the Earl having once 
broken the ice, swam on tolerably smoothly 
with his subject. 

To a man of ordinary degree, and one less 
fenced , in with a consciousness of his own 
importance, it would have been, to say the 
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least of it, an * awkward ' hour to pass ; but 
Lord Ashington bungled through it with a 
degree of success which considerably raised 
his previously high opinion of his own adroit- 
ness ; and nothing heeding the pale agitated 
face of his astonished relation, he proceeded 
to chalk out a slight plan for that unfortu- 
nate young gentleman's future. 

* I do not know — I really cannot imagine, 
my lord,' Mtered poor Alick, *how I can 
make this communication to Lady Annabella. 
It has come upon me so unexpectedly, and 
the day fixed for the ceremony is now so 
near that—' 

* That you think the young lady will 
hardly like to break off the marriage ? ' said 
the Earl, with a sneer. 

* No, it is not that ; I have no wish to— 
to propose such a measure to Miss Graham ; 
but I have nothing now of course to offer, 
since I am once more the pauper whom 
your lordship's kindness raised to a position 
so unlocked for ' V 
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• No such thing ; there was no kindness 
in the matter. You came next in succes- 
sion, and I wish to heaven you did so still, 
for of all the offensive, vulgar fellows I have 
ever had the ill fortune to fell in with, that 
boy they call Amelius is the most un- 
endurable.* 

' I beg your pardon, my lord,' interrupted 
Aliek. * But may I take the liberty of 
asking if this new claimant — ^this unknown 
cousin, has been hitherto called by any other 
name besides that of Harley ? * 

' Certainly he has. I thought I had men- 
tioned it. Driver was the name his mother 
took, and I should be afraid that she has not 
done much credit to her alias. However, 
this is strictly between ourselves. And now,' 
continued the great man, rising from his 
chair, and standing with his back to the fire, 
whilst his silk-lined coat-tails fell gracefully 
over either arm, — *and now, as it will be. 
better not to have to recur again to this 
confoundedly unpleasant business, I may 
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as well mention my own intentions towards 
you.* 

*0h, pray, my lord, do not take the 
trouble/ began Alick, who was really anxious 
to escape from his condescending cousin's 
presence in order that he might collect his 
ideas, and realize the fact that he was a man, 
and not a shuttlecock thrown to and fro by 
Fortune's wanton hand. * Pray, my lord, take 
no more trouble concerning me in this affair. 
You have been most kind to me — far kinder 
to me than I had any right to expect. But,' 
and here his voice grew less assured, for he 
half-feared his words might seem to convey 
a keen reproach to that awe-inspiring poten- 
tate, — * but I do regret that I knew nothing 
of this before — not for my own sake, but for 
hers — for hers whose future I had hoped to 
link with mine, and whose habits of expense, 
and even, as I fear, of luxury, have ill pre- 
pared her to become the wife of a poor work- 
ing curate.' 

Except to Alick (who could scarcely be 
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expected to see the joke) it would have been 
an amusing thing to see his Lordship's beam- 
ing face and hear his cheerful laugh as the 
idea of a country curate's home, shared by 
the magnificent Louisa (rustling in her gor- 
geous silks, and with her clanking chains and 
shining golden ornaments) presented itself to 
his view. He was some little time recover- 
ing from the hilarious convulsion, nor was it 
till Alick inquired in a serious voice whether 
Lady Annabella had any suspicion of what 
was about to happen, that his attention was 
recalled to the serious side of the matter. 

* Well, they know, and they don't know,' 
was the musing reply of the Earl, as he un- 
willingly reseated himself on his chair. 
^ Lady Annabella, who we all know is as 
sharp as a weasel, took into her head that 
something was going wrong when we asked 
for a delay about the settlements. Of course 
th&y wanted to see that all was right, for, as 
every one knows, it is only the fortune and 
the position that Miss Louisa wants, not the 
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curacy — Ha! ha! No, my dear fellow; 
whatever your ideas may be of love in a cot- 
tage, and all that delightful sort of thing, 
Miss Louisa (I am sorry to be obliged to tell 
you so) does not intend to marry on a 
curacy/ 

It was edifying to see how lightly Lord 
Ashington viewed the whole of this (to poor 
Alick) all-important matter. It had never 
seemed to him a serious thing to let down 
that unfortunate young man from the high 
3tep upon the ladder to which, by his power- 
ful relation's aid, he had ascended ; nor had 
he a single remorseful feeling when dealing 
the heavy blow which hurled him to the 
ground. 

It is wonderful to see— or rather would be 
wonderful were the sight not one of every- 
day occurrence — ^how immunity from parti- 
dpation- in a misfortune renders the an- 
nouncer of it blind to the suffering he is 
inflicting. The Earl of Ashington enjoyed 
in perfection the privilege of which I speak 
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— enjoyed it from his age, from his position, 
and from his inborn absence of generous 
feeling, but, above all, owing to the care with 
which he had guarded himself from all dis- 
agreeable consequences attending on this 
dark discovery. It was by this tender soli- 
citude that he had been led to keep the 
secret till he could, by removing Alick from 
his roof, escape the sight of his repining face ; 
and it was the consciousness of his own ini- 
quitous conduct concerning Carry Harley's 
secret marriage which had induced him to 
yield almost without an effort to the claims 
which had been set up by that much-injured 
woman's friends. 

* Anything for a quiet life,' was the old 
peer's unspoken motto, and on that principle 
he had acted in this great crisis of life. He 
had been obliged — driven thereto by fear of 
exposure — to endure more than one interview 
with Redfem and the heir, of whose dis- 
qualification for his new position he had 
spoken so feelingly to Alick ; and during these 
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interviews, Bedfern, who had not spared his 
ancient enemy any mortifications in his 
power to inflict, had, in the presence of the 
lawyer, gladly obtruded the future Lord's 
vulgarities on his proud relation, and seen 
with satisfaction how painfully the latter 
winced at the distressing spectacle. But 
for all this, Redfem's revenge was far from 
satisfied, and over his Lordship's head there 
hung a sword suspended which, although he 
saw it not (inasmuch as his visual organs 
were in some degree rendered dull by the 
mist of his own greatness, which hung like a 
veil around him), might at any moment fall 
and pierce him with as sharp a wound as 
through his golden armour a man so mighty 
could receive. In the meantime, however, 
pleased with himself and his concessions, for 
he hsidpaid Redfem by some civil words and 
promises of protection for himself and for his 
family — Lord Ashington sat down in toler- 
able contentment with the past and future, 
and only troubled slightly by the present. 
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inasmuch as Alick still sat ^boringly' in 
front of him, expecting something further to 
be said which would increase the ^ awkward- 
ness of the whole thing/ and do no good, as 
&r as he could see, to anyone. 

At last a happy thought occurred to him. 
^ I had better tell him what I settled yester* 
day/ suggested his inward sense of self- 
approval ; and on that hint he spoke. 

* Of course, you don't suppose,' he said, 
*that I would in any way act unfairly by 
you. In short, Tm doosed sorry, as I said 
before, for all this contretemps^ so I spoke 
yesterday to my man of business, and ar- 
ranged that you should have ten thousand 
pounds — now pray don't thank me/ for 
Alick seemed about to speak — * ten thou- 
sand pounds, and possibly a living some day. 
I may have one vacant soon, and I should 
be most happy to appoint one of whom I 
have every reason to think highly. And 
now,* he added, looking at his watch, * per- 
haps you had better think over your aflSur 
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with Miss Louisa^ and, if you take my ad- 
vice, lorite to her. Those things are always 
better done in writing, and Lady Annabella's 
impertinences won't be quite so hard to bear 
on paper/ 

He left the room as he spoke, and Alick 
soon after followed his example, thinking, as 
he went upstairs, how wise his old relation 
was, and that to be spared an interview with 
Lady Annabella and Sir Carleton was w(»rth 
the sacrifice of the warmest parting hotir 
with a beloved one ; even though the * sweet 
sorrow ' should be soothed by softest words^ 
and the eloquent tears so dangerously dear 
(but here he remembered that he had never 
chanced to see his dear Louisa in a melting 
mood) be dried upon a beauteous cheek by 
tenderest kisses ! 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

POOR FLORENCE ! 

The hours kept at Ashington House were 
not early, and Alick Harley had but just 
descended to luncheon, "when a note from 
Ernest Audaine was put into his }iand. Its 
contents startled him considerably, carefully 
as the missive was worded, for they an- 
nounced that Florence was seized with 
sudden indisposition, and that it was ad- 
visable that he — Alick — should come with- 
out delay to Bruton Street. 

* You have sad news to learn, my dear 
Alick* — so the letter concluded — 'and you 
must summon all your courage and forti- 
tude to your aid ; but I do not doubt your 
powers of endurance, since they must be 
exerted for the sake of others.' 
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It was nearly three o'clock, and Alick, 
who had sent three hours before, a touching, 
but at the same time a letter full of honour- 
able and manly feeling to his fiancee^ was 
waiting in nervous trepidation for a reply, 
when Audaine's despatch turned his thoughts 
at once into another channel. 

' Good heaTens ! ' he exclaimed ; * what 
can have happened? She looked so bright 
and happy yesterday. Well, too, and more 
beautiful than I had ever seen her ! ' And 
then, forgetting his altered fortunes, he was 
preparing to ring the bell and hasten the 
movements of the groom (who usually 
brought his horses to the door at three), 
when a sudden recollection stopped him, and 
taking up his hat hastily, he hurried from 
the house at once. 

Meanwhile, Florence still lay upon her 
bed, showing no sign of consciousness, save 
that she still held her husband's hand with 
an almost convulsive grasp, and that her 
eyes, widely opened, glared upon all alike 
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with a strange, threatening look which 
£rightened Suean, and made Clayton veil 
his face, from dread of meeting the changed 
look of hers. She was safe — for the mo- 
ment at least (and that such was the ease 
was evident to all who approached 'her) — 
from any punishment and disgrace which 
the justice of man had power to inflict; but 
it was of course necessary that the medical 
man should bear witness to the impossibility 
of Mrs. Bernard's Temoval, and this form 
having been gone through, silence fell upon 
the watchers in that dismal chamber. 

The first use that Audaine made of his 
freedom from other duties, was to write two 
letters, the one to Alick Harley, and the 
other to Marian Clavering, who, in her 
solitude at Craven Bank, remained in total 
ignorance of the overwhelming misfortune 
which had befallen her brother. Gerald's 
absence at this period — ^for unsuspecting of 
imy necessity for his remaining in-doors, 
he had, according to his custom, left the 
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house to smoke his pipe in the open-air 
liberty of the Park, and had not yet returned, 
— left Ernest Audaine to follow the dic-r 
tates of his own judgment at this trying 
time. 

* There can be no use in delay, unfor- 
tunately/ he thought, as he directed the 
last of the two hurried notes ; * and if I only 
knew where Gerald is! — not that any of 
them can be of any use to these unhappy 
people, but they may hear of it from 
strangers, and Alick is so poor a creature — 
poorer than ever since he grew so rich ! 
but Grerald is not cursed with over-sensi- 
tiveness, and his nerves, now that he has 
recovered his health, are not likely to give 
way under the shock. I should like to 
hear his ring, and send him off at once to 
Marian.' 

He had wished and waited in this way 
for half-an-hour after he had despatched his 
messenger to Belgrave Square, and then a 
welcome ring was heard. It was not the 
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one, however, whom he had expected, for it 
was only Alick — ^Aliek, the sight of whose 
despair he dreaded — and not the sailor, 
with his quick resources and the strong 
mind, which would have helped poor Ernest 
greatly through the telling of his dreadful 
story. 

But still that story must be told — told, too, 
at once, without delay, circumlocution, or re- 
serve, and therefore, for the second time that 
day, Audaine set himself to perform his 
dreary task. Alick bore the narrative far 
better than his friend had dared to hope for ; 
but then it must be mentioned that he had 
not been prepared by any previous surmises 
for the terrible supposition of his sister's guilt. 

His deep and unalterable pity, therefore, 
was mixed with no worse, or to himself more 
suffering alloy than what arose from the in- 
tensity of his indignation at the gross and 
cruel injustice of the accusation which had 
been brought against her. 

* Poor Florence — ^my poor sister ! ' were his 
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first words, and then, — 'but she is ill, you wrote 
to me — not seriously, I trust; but, indeed, this 
barbarous act of fools and madmen is enough 
to drive her into madness, or the grave.' 

* She is ill — very ill,' answered Audaine, 
seriously, * so ill, Alick, that may be she will 
never suffer more for this cause, or for any 
other misery with which it may please Pro- 
vidence to afflict her/ 

* She is not dead,' cried Alick, hoarsely ; 
*0h, no ! you could not tell me with that quiet 
voice that I had lost my sister !' 

* She is not dead ; and if you will be still 
and patient, you may look upon her face as 
she lies there quite unconscious — ^so we trust 
— of all the wretchedness around her. Stay,' 
he added, as Alick sprung from his chair, 
* stay, I will send for Susan, and she will first 
inform us whether there is any change.' 

Very pale and altered was his poor cousin 8 
face since Alick Harley last had seen it, and 
much shame would he have felt at any other 
time, to think how great had been his neglect 
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of one whose kindness towards himself, when 
she had power to add some comfort to his 
lonely life, had never failed him. But this 
was not the season either for retrospection or 
for self-reproach, since every thought was 
fixed on that poor dying sister — the sister 
who, according to Alick Harley's belief, had 
been insulted, wrongfully accused, and driven 
to the gates of death by calumny and wrong, 

Susan took both his hands in hers, and 
looked into his face with tender pity. * My 
poor— poor boy ! ' she said, and then the tears 
welled over, and her words were for the mo- 
ment stopped. * My poor — poor boy ! this is 
a dreadful — . But God's mercy is greater 
than our sins are heinous, and she has re- 
lented — yes — indeed she has, although she — ' 

* Hush — pshaw !' interrupted Ernest, taking 
Alick's arm, and effectually breaking in upon 
his cousin's confidences. * Miss Brigham, he 
is terribly overcome, and I have promised that 
if poor Mrs. Bernard is able to see any one, 
he may be allowed to go into her room/ 
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He followed her to the door as she was 
leaving them, and whispered to her that Alick, 
happily for himself, entertained no doubt of 
his sister-in-law's innocence. 

* And we must not undeceive him, dear 
Miss Brigham, for he does not stand alone 
in that belief, since I — and what is more 
important still — ^her husband, are convinced 
that Florence is in this instance a wronged 
and injured woman ! ' 

She could not stay to hear his reasons, but 
she wondered greatly in her secret heart that 
he, who from the first had shared her siscret 
knowledge of the unhappy woman's crime, 
should have been so worked upon by mere 
asseverations of her innocence to put faith in 
Florence Bernard's words. 

* It is that she is so wondrously beautiful, 
I suppose,' murmured Susan to herself^ as with 
a heavy sigh she stole once more upstairs to 
see that still and lovely form stretched in its 
corpse-like stillness on the bed ; while, with 
his face buried in her pillow, the husband held 
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the poor cold hands in his, and looked the 
love he did not dare to speak. 

She went close up and whispered to him, 
* Mr. Bernard, Alick Harley is below — may 
he not come, and see his sister ? ' 

He did not speak, but made a signal of assent, 
an^ Susan brought her cousin to the door. 

He was a poor creature, so his best friends 
sometimes asserted, and he had, when his feel- 
ings were moved, far less command over them 
than many women have. On this occasion, 
too, it was no marvel that his small strength 
of mind was utterly exhausted, and that 
coming to his sister's side with that great 
rush of love and pity in his heart, he threw 
himself upon the bed and wept hysterically. 

The action was too sudden for either Clay- 
ton or his cousin to arrest it; but even in 
their first moments of dismay at its probably 
injurious effect on Florence, those effects be- 
came alarmingly visible. For one brief instant 
she looked with wild intensity upon her 
brother's face ; and then, springing up with a 
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wild cry of despairing recognition, she flung 
her arms round his neck. 

* Oh, Alick/ she faltered out, * you won't 
believe them ! Say, dear, that you won't be- 
lieve them ! Every one must tell me so before 
I die. And you will all comfort Clayton — 
poor darling, trusting Clayton ! I shall leave 
you all so soon ! leave you when I was begin- 
ning to be good and happy. It seems so hard 
to die — so very hard.' And as the mournful 
words came painfully from her heaving breast 
— tears — the first that she had shed, rolled 
dovm her fevered cheeks. 

They tried to soothe her, but in vain ; for 
an irrepressible restlessness had succeeded to 
the previous stupor : and not for one single 
instant would she cease from talking of the 
dreadful misery she had brought on those she 
loved ; and from her prayers for pardon both 
from God and man. 

* My darling, try to rest,* Clayton implored 
incessantly, whfle with untiring patience he 
laid her head upon the pillow, from whence 
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at the nelt moment it was raised again 
with the same look of wild despair upon the 
changed, yet still most lovely face. * 

* I cannot. There is blood upon my heart 
— not on my hands! See — look at thenfi — 
they are white as yours/ and she held out her 
small jewelled fingers with an imploring ges- 
ture> 'yes — they are white as yours; but though 
they did not kill him, there is blood, I tell 
you, on my heart, for with these eyes I saw 
him take the poison, and I knew it was for 
the man I feared and hated.' 

* What man ? who took it ? Florence^ 
speak ! ' cried Susan, on whose mind there 
broke a ray of hope that struggled through 
the gloom of past beliefs. * Speak — ^is it 
of Thomson you are thinking? If so, be 
comforted, for his arrest is certain, and all 
this fearful mystery may be cleared up at 
last!' 

She spoke in fearful doubt of the effect her 
words might have ; but to hfer infinite relief 
a peaceful change came over the sufifenng 
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woman's face, and falling back upon her pil- 
low, she murmured a fervent *God be thanked,' 
which carried conviction of her truth even to 
Susan's doubting heart. 

During the few minutes that after that 
thanksgiving she remained motionless and 
quiet, a short but earnest conversation took 
place between Alick Harley and his brother- 
in-law. 

*Her evideiice is likely to be most impor- 
tant,^ said the latter, *for the clearing of 
her own innocence and the conviction of the 
guilty one. Besides, from what we have just 
witnessed, it is evident that nothing is likely 
to prove so beneficial to her as the clearing 
away of any doubts which may remain of her 
guiltlessness-^— and this can only be done by 
bringing thisf man, Thomson, to justice, and 
to the confession of his crime.' 

* It should be in writing,' whispered Alick, 
' and properly witnessed, or my poor sister's 
evidence will avail nothing ; but what is to 
done? We cahnot excite or agitate her, and — * 
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It will not agitate her/ broke in Clayton. 
* My only fears for her lie in her alarm lest 
any should deem her capable of this fearful 
crime/ 

* But there must be witnesses — * 

* We are here to take down her words, 
and bear evidence to her signature, and if 
more are necessary, there is Audaine, who 
has not left the house, and Doctor C— , 
who is expected every instant.* 

A few moments' reflection convinced Alick 
of the wisdom and expediency of his brother- 
in-law's proposition, and the result of the 
experiment proved that he was justified in 
his opinion that the exertion required of 
Florence would tend to diminish rather 
than increase her nervous agitation. It 
was not found necessary to harass her with 
questions, for in a few clearly-spoken words 
she explained what she had before only 
obscurely hinted at; and when all was 
said, and her signature duly made and wit- 
nessed, she sunk quietly back upon her 
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pillow, and those who stood around her 

hoped that sleep had at last fallen with 

its healing wings upon her troubled and 
repentant spirit. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

GIVING CHACE. 

When Thomson, seized with the sudden 
panic caused by Audaine's visit, made his 
hasty retreat from James Street, he felt at 
first mightily puzzled as to his next proceed- 
ings. In the first place, he had not gone 
more than a dozen yards from the scene of 
action when he began to suspect that he had 
made a false move, and that the fastening of 
his own door on a gentleman of Mr. Audaine's 
standing and position would, the moment 
that the rash act was brought to light, consi- 
derably increase any suspicions that had 
arisen concerning his own previous conduct. 

There was another circumstance also, 
which greatly increased the awkwardness of 
Mr. Thomson's situation* and that was the 
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extremely low state of his finances; not 
that he was absolutely destitute of money, 
but his funds were unavailable for his pre- 
sent use, inasmuch as they were locked up 
in the same sanctum where, at the present 
moment, Ernest Audaine was beating franti- 
cally against the bars of his cage, and calling 
out vainly for a rescue. 

But although his poverty was a source 
of some discomfort to him, Mr. Thomson 
could reckon amongst his friends some kin- 
dred spirits who, well aware that he had 
contrived in some way or other to ' feathel: 
his nest,' would, he doubted not, allow him a 
share in theirs till such time as they might 
be enabled to pluck from their wealthier 
acquaintance a portion of the superfluous 
lining of his otrni. Impressed with this belief, 
the fugitive went on his way, never halting, 
or looking back, but choosing the least 
frequented ways, till he found himself in the 
congenial neighbourhood of Lambeth. Ar- 
rived there, he made his way down a narrow 
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lane leading to the Thames, and stopped at 
last before a wretched, ricketty, tumble- 
down tenement, the small windows of which, 
uncleaned and disfigured by many a broken 
pane, looked out upon the river. He gave 
one low tap at the closed door, and then after 
an interval, in which ten might be counted 
slowly, he repeated the summons with the 
exact amount of force which he had used 
before. He had not long to wait after the 
second tap, for a« woman's voice, speaking 
through the key-hole, inquired who was 
there. 

*A. T. ; all right,' was the reply; and 
then the door was opened, and a handsome 
girl, apparently under twenty, but of a pain- 
fully-dissipated appearance, admitted him. 

• Well, who'd ha' thought o' seeing A. T. 
here to-day,' she said in a cracked voice, 
which sounded strangely at variance with her 
youthful appearance. * I'm not uncommon 
glad to see you, I'm not, for we 'am't got a 
bob to bless us with in the house to-day; 
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and if Tom don't bring some home, we're 
blowed — that's all/ 

*How blow'd?' inquired her visitor in 
alarm, and seeing, as he thought, his diffi- 
culties increasing, rather than diminishing by 
the step that he had taken. 

* Oh, never mind. I said I wouldn't telL 
PVaps Tom will, when he comes home to- 
night. We was agoing out upon the river 
just for a lark, you know ; and if he gets the 
money we'll be even with em yet.' 

* Why, where was you a-going ? ' 

* Where do you think now ? ' said the girl 
cunnMgly. *To Paris, p'r'aps. Tom says 
that I could earn a lot of money there. I 
drn't know — p'r'aps I could;' and with a 
rapid change of mood she sat down on a low 
stool before the fire, and rocked herself to 
and fro, whilst tears — the joint offspring of 
grief and former intoxication — ^trickled down 
her cheeks. 

Thomson endeavoured to engage her again 
in conversation, but without effect ; and after 
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inwardly swearing at her for a sulky , 

he betook himself to an extremely low order 
of eating-house in the narrow street, where, 
for his last remaining sixpence, he obtained 
a ' cut of meat ' which might from its taste 
and appearance have been obtained from a 
knacker's yard, and a poof pennyworth of 
gin to wash down the untempting morsel. 

The hours wore wearily away till nightfall, 
when the re-appearance of *Tom' roused 
' Barbara ' (for so the girl was called) from 
her apparent lethargy. Her first question, 
as he pushed her rudely from him on his en- 
trance, was regarding his success in tlte ob- 
tainment of the ' swag ' which he had gone 
for. 

* Swag,' he repeated, in a savage tone that 
told his ill-success at once. *Swag, d — n 
it ; that is not so easy got, my lass, as you 
appear to think; and I'm a'most tired of 
going after it. I think I'll work my passage 
out, and see what folks can do at t'other side 
of this beastly world.' 
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' And leave me, Tom ! you couldn't/ whim- 
pered the girl. 

' Well, I shouldn't like to. But, curse it, 
don't be snivelling; and, I say, get some 
supper ; I've got enough to pay for one more 
meal. The old shop in Gravel Lane forked 
out ten bob (of a gold pin I got lent to me 
the other day.' And Tom laughed a wild, 
reckless laugh, that told of more than the 
pennyworth of gin imbibed by his unexpected 
visitor. 

They sate up late into the night, those two 
bad, desperate men; and the consultation 
ended by Thomson writing a short letter to 
his wife, the which conjugal despatch was to 
be carried by Tom, as soon as circumstances 
admitted of his doing so with prudence, to 
the grocer's shop in James Street. 

Betimes in the morning — for it was 
scarcely eight o'clock when the cautious 
messenger left the ricketty house by the 
river side — a shabbily-dressed individual 
knocked at the door of Mrs. Thomson's 
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desolate abode. But little as the man him- 
self suspected such a misfortune, and early 
though it was, his movements were observed, 
and that by one who, in pursuit of Tom*s 
hidden employer, appeared neither to know 
rest nor slumber. 

Opposite to the grocer's shop there had 
been only eight-and-forty hours before a dirty 
scrap of paper in the window of the small 
draper's shop which occupied the basement 
story ;' and on that paper there was written in 
an untutored hand, * Lodgings to let for 
single men.' That paper was absent now, 
and a single man, or rather boy, had taken 
possession of the first floor front; whilst 
reposing on the sofa, ready for any emergency, 
a * detective' had passed the night, which 
had been spent in total wakefulness by his 
companion, Amelivs HarUy. 

By six o'clock the boy had stationed him- 
self permanently at the window, detennining 
not to leave his post of observation : for he 
suspected either his enemy's return, or the 
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arrival of a messenger to his wife, which 
might lead to the detection of the criminal. 

Two hours elapsed, and still the lad con- 
tinued at the window, and deaf to all the 
recommendations of the Detective, that he 
would allow that functionary to take his 
turn of duty. 

• Can't be done,' he said, * they'll come or 
send, and I'm blowed if anyone shall see 
him first but me.* 

Another hour, and still he sat there, 
munching- a crust of bread, which, in his 
intense excitement he could have well dis- 
pensed with, when his patience was rewarded 
by the sight of a highly disreputable-looking 
individual who, after looking stealthily to 
the right and left, gave a feeble pull at Mrs. 
Thomson's house-door bell. 
• Yussy's heart beat almost loudly at the 
sight, as with a rapid movement of his hand 
and a hurried exclamation, he summoned the 
Detective to his side. 

* Terrier Tom, by ,' said the ofiicial 
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between his teeth, and then both remained 
quite still, waiting for what might happen 
next. 

The door was opened after a short delay, 
and Tom at once admitted; Yussy all the 
time, half hidden by the window-curtain, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon the house. A few 
minutes only had they been waiting, though 
to the boy it seemed an age, when he called 
out with a suppressed cry of exultation — 

* She's putting on her bonnet, the old 
cat. There — look, the window on the upper 
floor ! ' 

' I see, and she'll be down in no time ; you 
look out, I'll follow her.' 

Amelius made no opposition to this 
decision, but so eager was he not to let his 
prey escape him, and so determined to be in 
at the death (that is to say, the unearthing of 
his ^nemy), that he secretly resolved to follow 
the Detective's footsteps at a safe distance, 
and witness what he called the * fun.' All 
happened as they had expected ; for before 
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the expiration of a minute, Mrs. Thomson 
sallied forth, followed by the crafty spy, and 
at a greater distance still by the former 
victim of her tyranny: who in the wild exul- 
tation of his spirits could scarcely keep from 
performing a kind of war-dance upon the 
pavement, so intense was his appreciation of 
the exciting scene which he believed awaited 
him. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

RUN TO EARTH. 

Mrs. Thomson — as the reader may possibly 
recollect — was a woman of a stout and 
portly build, personal advantages which had 
not decreased as time added the weight of 
years to all she had to carry. The Detec- 
tive, therefore, cast a pleased look over her 
ample form as he saw her emerge from the 
shelter of her roof, and followed her as she 
rolled, rather than walked, along the pave- 
ment. 

* No great diflSculty in keeping up with 
this good lady,* was his inmost thought, as 
her grampus-like breathing sounded on his 
ear, even at the ten yards of distance which 
he had placed between himself and the 
object of his pursuit. 
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The first halting-place of Mr. Thomson's 
better-half was at a hacknej-coach stand, 
and her next at a banker's in the West-end, 
ivhence in a few minutes she emerged with 
a busy, well-satisfied look, as though her 
pockets were feeling the pleasant weight of 
gold. On she went, driven with the mode- 
rate speed at the command of unprotected 
females, till she came to the narrow water- 
side street where her husband and his Fidus 
AchcUea were impatiently awaiting her. A 
street ran at right angles from, and close to 
the one in which the ricketty house wap 
situated, and in that street, two cabs stopped 
as though by a spontaneous movement. I 
need not say by whom those vehicles were 
severally occupied, nor will it perhaps be 
necessary to mention that our friend the 
Detective had come prepared with a co- 
adjutor to assist him in the work of arresting 
the criminal. They are standing, then, 
those two determined-looking men, before 
the house, and beside them is Amelius 
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Harley, looking on at what is passing with 
a beaming &ce, and eyes that glare and 
glitter with excitement. 

They stood for a few moments in con- 
sultation, and then it was decided that 
Amelius, being but a boy, and to all ap- 
pearance inoffensive, should seek admittance 
to the house, whilst the two men, the in- 
stant that the door was opened, should rush 
in, and at once secure their prisoner. 

The plan was not only well imagined, but 
was carried out with an amount of success 
as gratifying to the projectors as it was fatal 
to the guilty man, who, totally unprepared 
for the coming of his captors, was sitting 
quietly with his back to the door, and 
arranging family matters with his wife, pre- 
vious to his taking an 'excursion' to the 
Continent. Mrs. Thomson was the first to 
see them, for * Tom ' was in an inner room 
collecting, by the aid of his weeping help- 
mate, his little property into a convenient 
travelling form. The screech set up by the 
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affrighted woman startled them considerably, 
and the man, with a tremendous oath, rushed 
to the door and locked it. He might hare 
saved himself the trouble, for they had not 
come for Azt/i— -often as he, in his capacity 
of dog-stealer, had rendered himself amenable 
to the offended laws of his country; but 
self-preservation is, as we all know, the first 
law of nature, and Terrier Tom was well 
aware, probably, that no assistance of his 
would have availed to save his less fortunate 
friend in this terrible emergency; for An- 
drew Thomson was, before he had time to 
look about him (as the saying is), effectually 
secured, with Yussy taunting him with street 
boy-chaff, and the two detectives handing 
him, with much apparent solicitude, into the 
cab that was in waiting. 

He had made no resistance — not the 
slightest — but sat and shivered under the 
keen eyes of the two men opposite to him, 
and with the cold sweat streaming down his 
livid cheeks. 
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I shall spare my readers the details of the 
examination before the magistrate, inasmuch 
as my space is limited, and the opinion of 
some may be, that my pages have been 
already overcrowded with such gloomy and 
ungenial descriptions. It is sufficient to say, 
that the mass of evidence brought against 
the prisoner was of such overpowering weight, 
that he was committed to prison on the 
charge of vdlfiil murder, and that an opinion 
(which was almost universal) prevailed that 
he, and none but he, had caused the death 
of Rajmham Fletcher. 

But whilst these exciting scenes — scenes 
in which poor Florence was so deeply in- 
terested — were in progress, she was still 
lying in the same state of semi-unconscious- 
ness, from which Alick's arrival had roused 
her, whilst life and death were struggling 
for victory v^thin that still and feintly- 
breathing form. 

She had more loving watchers round her 
now, for she had, in a scarcely audible voice 
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asked for Marian and OKve, and both now 
stood beside, what seemed her dying bed. 
Gerald also had been informed of all her 
mournful, guilty story, and the meeting be- 
tween the sailor and his deserted wife had 
taken place in silence, yet with deep emo- 
tion, beside the bed of her who had once 
been to Olive a friend so joyous and con- 
genial. 

Ernest Audaine could scarcely bear to 
leave the house during this time of suffering 
and suspense ; but late in the afternoon, an 
impulse, which he found it impossible to re- 
sist, led him once more to the police office, 
in the hope that something might have oc- 
curred tending to the discovery of the real 
delinquent. He did not linger by the way, 
and arrived in Great Marlborough Street in 
time to be present at Thomson's exami- 
nation, and to take his part in furthering 
the etids of justice. It was strange how 
simple at last had been the means through 
which the murderer had been discovered, 
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and how evident it was that his own rash 
act in making Ernest a prisoner, and his 
own subsequent flight and meeting with 
the man known as Terrier Tom, were, 
under Providence, the main causes of his 
detection. 

The two reprobates had agreed to take 
their passage in a foreign vessel then lying 
in the river, and all that they required to 
effect their purpose was money; but that was 
all-important, and (unfortunately for Thom- 
son) only to be obtained by his means, 
and by sending a messenger to his wife for 
assistance. We have seen how the said mes- 
senger performed his mission, and have fol- 
lowed the exemplary *Mrs, Gamp' to the 
banker's, where, as was afterwards ascertained, 
she cashed a cheque, bearing the signature 
of * Ashington,' and dated three days previ- 
ously to the murder. The motive for the 
deed was now evident, and the mystery of 
Florence Harley s note explained ; for it was 
clear that Thomson, according to Mrs. Ber- 
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uard's deposition, had obtained access to Mr. 
Fletcher's room, a fact which was further 
proved by the evidence of a respectable 
woman who, since the day when the poison 
was administered^ had been living in retire- 
ment, in the capacity of attendant on poor 
Margaret Mayford, Mrs. Fletcher's adopted 
child. 

There seemed now but one link wanting in 
the chain of evidence, but that was an im- 
portant one, since it involved the question of 
Thomson's having been in possession of the 
poison which had caused the death of the ill- 
fated man, and which, according to Florence's 
statement, had been seen by her in the 
prisoner's hand. Whether or not this por- 
tion of Mrs. Bernard's assertions would be 
found worthy of credit remained to be seen ; 
but in the meantime the fact of Thomson's 
committal to prison wsus to her &mily an all- 
important circumstance, and one, the an- 
nouncement of which they received with 
unbounded joy and gratitude. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

MIQUIESCAT m PACE. 

The evening was closing in when Audaine 
returned to Bruton Street with the intelli- 
gence that Thomson's committal to prison 
had removed the iron grasp of justice from 
the woman whose life still seemed to hang 
upon a thread. It was to Marian Clavering 
that he first made the announcement, which 
she received with tears and smiles of grati- 
tude, — thanking her true-hearted friend, as 
only woman can, as he held her hands in his 
and told her of the comfort which he 
brought. 

*Thank God!' he said, ^hat the arch 
villain's end was not brought about by Flo- 
rence Bernard. Marian — don't be shocked 
— ^but things looked desperately ugly for 
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that poor weak thing at one time ; and upon 
my soul, if she had given him the deadly 
drug, after his cowardly threats and barbar- 
ous bullyings, I, for one, could from my heart 
have said it served him right, and that her 
deed could scarcely come under the head of 
an unnatural one/ 

The news soon spread — the welcome news 
that the dark stain would be removed from 
the fair fame of Florence Bernard— and that 
provided life were granted her, she might take 
out anew a lease of happiness and love. 

It was a question whether she should be 
informed of the event that had taken place, 
and they waited the next visit of the doctor 
to decide how it should be. Again he came, 
and again the women's eyes were fixed on his 
well-schooled countenance appealingly. 

'There is such extreme exhaustion,' was 
his whispered reply to Mr. Bernard, * that I 
almost doubt her being influenced in anyway 
or by anything that you can say to her.' 

' But she will rally,' put in Susan, whose 
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heart bled for Clayton as she saw his look of 
agony while listening to the hopeless words ; 
^she will rally — she is so young, and has 
hitherto been always strong and healthy ;' and 
she looked as though a doctor^s verdict were 
reyersible at his own will and pleasure. 

'Has she? Certainly that increases the 
chances of recovery, but I greatly fear that, 
although it may not have been evident to 
those about her, there has been a long- 
continued pressure on this poor ladjr's mind 
and spirits which is telling fatally on her 
now.' 

* Fatally?' repeated Clayton, saying the 
word as if mechanically, for he seemed almost 
stunned by the heavy misfortune which had 
fallen on him.' 

* Indeed, I fear so,' rejoined the doctor; 
♦but,' he added, quoting for the millionth 
time in his professional career the old adage 
— * While there's life there's hope,' — * and we 
are having recourse to stimulants and restora- 
tives which may, I trust, be beneficial;' and 
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80 saying, and with a promise to return in an 

hour, Dr. C took his leave. 

He had scarcely left the house when Clay- 
ton^ who never left his post for a moment, 
caught a faint murmured sound from his wife's 
sunken lips. 

* My darling ! ' he whispered, * do not try 
to speak. We are all here — all near you — 
and, my love, everything is cleared up at last 
— you are safe, justified in the sight of all 
men, and by God's grace and pardon we may 
be happy yet/ 

She put out her hand towards him, and 
feeling for his forehead (for her eyes were 
dim) she passed her hand over it fondly. 

* Kind — loving to the last ! ' she murmured. 
* I do not care for others' judgment of me now, 
for you have pardoned your poor wayward 
Florence, and— ^and — I can die in peace.' 

* Hush, dear one, do not speak of dying, for 
what will life be to me when you have left 
me?' 

* It will be better so,' she faintly whispered. 
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* You will think kindly of your erring Flo- 
rence, then, and all her sin and shame will be 
washed out by pity for her wretchedness/ 

*Florepce! you will break my heart/ he 
cried, * and if you would but hope — ^would 
think of all the love that there has been be- 
tween us — would think of joys to come, 
and — ' but here the strong man's voice failed 
him entirely, and with a wild cry of despair, 
he threw himself beside her. 

It was marvellous how strong she seemed 
to grow in her great wish to comfort him. 
She spoke to him of all that yet remained to 
him in life of duties and of happiness — dwell- 
ing the most upon his child, and all the bless- 
ings she would bring to him. 

* Clayton, dear/ she whispered, while she 
drew him to her closely, * remember, as your 
comfort, that it is far safer — happier I will 
not say, for I should have loved your little 
Minnie dearly, — but it is safer for the child 
that Florence Harley, the woman that the 
world despises, should sleep below the sod. 
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rather than live under the same roof which 
shelters her/ 

There was a strong shudder (a shudder 
which the dying wife felt to her heart's core) 
passing through Clayton's frame, as she re- 
minded him of this unhappy truth ; and then 
a flash of thought — some wild, unselfish im- 
pulse — ^moved her to call Susan to her side, 
and place her hand in that of Clayton's. 

* She has loved you long,' she murmured, 
* and she will be a true and tender mother to 
your child.' 

They did not speak, nor did they hold each 
other's hands; and Susan, with a deep 
burning blush, stole round silently to her 
own place behind the curtain, where she hid 
her shame and grief in silence. Florence, 
after this, sunk back exhausted, lying for a 
few minutes motionless, whilst Marian bathed 
her brows in silence. 

They would fain have kept her still, but 
she would have her way, and spoke again, 
though fer more feebly than before. 
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* Olive — Gerald,' she said, * come close to 
me. Brother — dear brother, tell me you will 
be tender to her when I am gone, tender and 
forgiving, even as he has been to me ; for she 
had not been guilty, Gerald, and you de- 
serted and forsook her; whilst I, on whose 
forehead is the brand of shame, am com- 
forted by his presence, by his pardon, and 
his love.' 

She looked up with such intensity of 
entreaty in Gerald's face that he was strongly 
moved, and bending down to kiss her fore- 
head, said solenmly — 

* I will be a true and loving husband to 
Olive, as far as lies in my power — so help me 
God.' 

It was a marriage vow, the only real one 
that had passed between the two, whose 
former nuptials had been clouded by deceit 
and mystery; and Florence, satisfied and 
grateful, smiled a wan, beautiful smile • upon 
them, as Olive's tears fell fast upon her up- 
turned &ce. 
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After that she spoke but little^ and when 
the doctor came again he found the pulse 
was far more feeble, and knew that life was 
ebbing fast. They watched her breathing 
all the live-long night, and when the morning 
came they saw that she was prajring, for her 
hands were clasped, and the words *Our 
Father ' came from her parted lips. Suddenly 
she seemed to recover a little, for she said 
audibly to Clayton — 

* Kiss me once when I am dead, love, and 
I shall know that you forgive me.' 

They were almost her last coherent words. 
Something she whispered (so they thought) 
about her mother — the mother who had 
neglected and forsaken her — and Susan fan- 
cied she heard Cousin Chrissy's name coupled 
with a prayer for pardon. 

And so she sunk gradually, and with no 
apparent pain, to rest. Only for one brief 
instant, as the breath of life was fleeting, 
could the large dark eyes be seen through 
the half- opened lids, and then with one con- 
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vulsive pressure of the faithful hand she 
held» the soul of Florence Bernard passed 
away from this world of sorrow and tempta- 
tion to its * cold and silent rest/ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

DISPERSION. 

All was over — the deaths the funeral, the 
silence, and the short week allowed to the 
survivors for the exclusive indulgence in 
their sorrow. Yes, all was over, and now 
their tears dried, and a show of interest in 
passing events once more appearing on their 
fiu^es, the mourners must perforce go back to 
busy life again, ajid follow, with what zest 
they can, their former duties and avocations. 
.Clayton Bernard, who, after the last 
solemn ceremony was concluded, had borne 
his loss with an outvirard calmness which 
astonished those who had witnessed his dis- 
traction during his wife's last hours — Clayton 
Bernard, immediately after the funeral, de- 
parted alone to his country-house in North- 
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amptonshire. He declined — affectionately 
but firmly — all offers of companionship, 
making no exception even in favour of his 
little daughter, who implored in vain for 
permission to accompany her fether. This 
wish for solitude alarmed his sister, but 
Susan, who knew his inner nature better, 
was quite satisfied that he did wisely in 
battling alone with his regrets ; and felt that 
he would the sooner disentangle and over- 
come the many sad and complicated feelings 
aroused by this sudden dispensation, if no 
observant eyes were on him, and no voice, 
save that in his own heart, were raised to 
give him cooafort 

It was^ perhaps, fortunate for Alick Harley 
that the deep affliction he endured for his 
sister's loss befell him at a time when it 
could be of service in deadening the force of 
other blows; for his recent disappointment 
and mortification seemed as nothing when 
contrasted with the far greater affliction of 
this domestic sorrow. He had loved his 
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sister dearly, and his pride in ter beauty and 
success had been, if possible, even greater 
than his love ; but she was gone now — taken 
from them in her pride of youth and beauty 
— and her name dragged down into the dust. 
Alick thought on all the dark disgrace that 
had fallen on his family, and, as I have said, 
his own loss of wealth and station seemed a 
trifling misfortune, when compared with this 
crushing degradation. He had no feeling 
now for his own personal disappointments, 
and could read the half-impertinent replies 
he had received to his own manly, well-bred 
letters to the family of his former Jiamie 
without a shade either of mortification or 
regret. 

Alick had found Lord Ashington (on his 
return to Belgrave Square after the funeral) 
in a state of considerable mental discomfort. 
He looked ill, too, and aged; but greeted 
Alick with more kindness than he had ever 
shown him, entreating him — and that, too, 
with such evident sincerity of kindness — to 
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consider Ashington House as still his home, 
that the deposed heir presumptive could not 
refuse — for the present at least— to comply 
with his request. 

The old man grew very confidential during 
their after-dinner t^te-a^tite^ speaking to him 
in strong terms of Redfem's cunning villany, 
and of the utter unfitness of Amelius for his 
future position. 

' *But there is nothing to be done/ he 
wound up by saying, * nothing on earth. 
Gad ! I never thought to see the day when I 
should regret that Peerages and a seat in the 
House are hereditary in this Oligarchy of ours 
— an Oligarchy limited by the " Times," as 

D calls it,' he added, with a feeble laugh, 

as, taking Alick's arm — for he felt a twinge 
of gout, and was a little lame, he said — the 
old man tottered from the dining-room. 

But confidential as the Earl had seemed, 
he had not told the entire truth to his poor 
relation. He had suppressed something, 
who does not in such like intimate conver- 
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sations? And had kept hidden from the 
man whom he respected, the ignoble share 
which he himself had had in bringing about 
this family calamity. He had not divulged 
the fiEict that Bedfem had on that very morn- 
ing persecuted him with threats — threats of 
divulging the dark secret on which the pre- 
servation of his honour as a British peer and 
noble gentleman depended ; nor had he 
owned to the important sum — ^it was one of 
many thousands — which he had placed as 
* hush money ' in the base adventurer's hands. 
But though he had been silent on these dis- 
mally shameful matters, they stood out in 
broad and visible characters upon his wrinkled 
brow, and in the weakened limbs that trem- 
bled as in all his length of days he hiul not 
known them do befora Verily his sin had 
found him out, and the great Earl was, in his 
might of wealth and grandeur, humbler than 
the beggar in the street, whose hands were 
clear, and above whose head no cloud was 
resting. 
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Meanwhile, Ernest Audaine had received 
notice of a sudden turn of fortune in his 
favour, for Lord Clanboyne, whose unprin- 
cipled act in marrjring at the age of seventy 
had filled the mind of all well-thinking per- 
sons with disgust, had made amends for his 
past folly by giving occasion for the Obituary 
to place his name upon the list, and that 
within a few short weeks of the announce- 
ment of his marriage. 

The Irish baron was not rich, either in 
money or reputation ; but of the latter his 
successor had enough, whilst of the former 
there was sufficient coming from the rents in 
Westan Ireland to stop the mouths of 
Ernest's clamorous creditors, and give Au- 
daine a future income, which with care and 
management would prove more than suffi* 
cient for his moderate wants. 

For more reasons than one, the demise of 
the useless old Hibernian was an advantage 
at the present crisis, since it enabled Ernest 
to offer an immediate retreat from the world 
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to Gerald and his wife, the former having, 
daring the course of the recent family events^ 
become quite morbid in his dread of the 
world's possible ridicule and sarcasms. 

* It is all very well to talk of living such 
things down,' he would say in answer to 
Audaine's remonstrances ; ^ but during such 
" living," life is to my mind not worth the 
having.' 

*Then go and vegetate at Ballyhoula,' 
Ernest said. * There is a roof — such as it is 
•^— above the castle walls, and if your vrife can 
stand the dullness—' 

* I do not care for dullness,' Olive said, and 
so in £BLct she thought ; but she was by nature 
versatile, fond too of pomp' and circumstance, 
and had, perhaps unconsciously to herself, 
nourished a shadowy vision of some future 
glory to herself as the acknowledged daughter 
of a puissant Earl; and aunt to him who 
would succeed to all those mighty honours. 
But if such had been her hopes, they were 
doomed to disappointment, for Gerald gladly 
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accepted his friend's offer, and after a week 
spent in preparation, Ernest — now raised to 
the dignified title of Baron Clanbojne — said 
farewell to them, and to their in&nt boy at 
the Euston Station. 

* Our first stage to the Vancouver diggings,* 
Gerald said, ' and Clayton has more than half 
promised to migrate with us to America.' 

*Not he,' cried Ernest, eagerly, *he has 
too much to leave at home ; besides he has 
promised soon to join our party in the West- 
em Mountains, and a short visit will not 
satisfy my ideas of Celtic hospitality.* 

* We shall see ! Good-by, old fellow,' 
shouted Gerald as the train moved on, and 
Olive's fair smooth cheek and pretty profile 
were seen no longer at the carriage window. 

* Both brothers absent ! ' mused Clanboyne, 
as he slowly drove away through the bril- 
liantly-lighted streets towards his temporary 
home. ^Both brothers absent! Who will 
now have power to keep that ruffian husband 
of poor Marian's in check ? Who will protect 
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her from his violence^ and guard her from any 
of his infamous projects ? God ! if women 
would but understand how mad a thing it is, 
this Taking upon Trust men of whose hearts 
and heads and tempers they can know abso- 
lutely nothing, how much of human misery 
might be spared, and how many floods of 
bitter tears would by poor women's eyes 
remain unshed!' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

tussy's quietus. 

The year is two months older, and the 
London season is at its height The worid 
looks very gay and smiling for the prosperous 
of Fortune's children ; and they surely must 
be in the majority, for how the streets 
and parks are crowded with their brilliant 
ranks ! What joyous smiles are beaming on 
young faces ! What gorgeous dresses shine 
out from the open carriages ! And through 
the live-long day what thoughtless flights of 
human butterflies skim on their brilliant 
wings amongst the flowers of the pleasure- 
garden, on which the summer sun shines 
gloriously ! Yes, surely they must be in the 
majority — these rich and happy ones ; but if 
it be not so, how well and carefully are 
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hidden away the poor step-children of the 
fickle goddess, lest by their rags and dirt 
and misery they should pollute the summer 
air, and shock by their unwelcome presence 
the delicate senses of those fastidious plea- 
sure seekers. 

There were some thoughts like these in 
Alick Harley's mind, as late on one bright 
June afternoon he was walking in the Park, 
between Stanhope and Grosvenor gates. It 
was the Ascot race week, and the Winner of 
the Cup had long been telegraphed ; so that 
already many well-appointed equipages were 
seen returning homewards from the amuse- 
ment of the day, conveying their jaded- 
looking owners to other scenes of excitement 
in the great world's fair. 

It was no rare thing, the sight of Alick 
Harley on that broad gravelled walk ; and as 
usual, he was not alone, for by his side there 
was an invalid's carriage, drawn by a stout, 
middle-aged man, and in that carriage, and 
reclining at full length upon the cushions, 
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was a young lad whose age could not exceed 
sixteen, and whose face looked pinched and 
pain-worn. Alick had his hand on the boy's 
shoulder, and was talking to him kindly. 

* Are you sorry now you did not go ? 
Why even this short drive has tired you to 
death, so what would it not have been had 
you persisted in going to the races ? * 

The boy — ^it was Amelius Harley — ^looked 
up in Alick's &ce with something of a smile, 
and answered — 

* Well, I don't care quite so much since 
you came out with me. You tell me who 
the people are, and all about the swells. But 
I say, Alick, does the doctor say I shall get 
better soon? Mother won't tell me, but she 
doesn't pull such a confounded gloomy &ce 
about it now; so I suppose I shall be all 
right some day.' 

Alick did not reply at once> and Amelius 
gazed into his face inquiringly. 

* Your mother looks much happier,' Mr. 
Harley said, evasively ; ' and she could not 
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do so— «8 you say^— were she not satisfied 
that all is right.' 

' But have I got a spine complaint ? Hang 
it ! Do answer — I would rather know.' 

* You have, my boy, but — but — ' 

* But ! I hate buts. I saw a fellow once 
who had a spine complaint, and he grew 
crippled, and then died of a decline. He 
was a beggar though, or something like it' 

* While you have money to procure you 
comforts — change — good doctors, — every- 
thing, in short — to lighten this severe afflic- 
tion. Amelius, you should thank God always 
in your prayers for these great mercies, for — ' 

' Hang it, don't preach,' exclaimed Amelius, 
still more crossly. ^ I haven't come to that 
bore yet. But I say, look there ! There's 

Mrs. What-d'ye-call-her — ^no, not Mrs. , 

Lady What's-her-name — ^and she's bowing to 
you like a good 'un.' 

Alick looked towards the carriage drive in 
the direction pointed out by his disrespectful 
young relation, and there perceived, seated 
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to im open oarriage, Lady Annabella and her 
daughter, with two attendant gentlemen 
opposite to them. On seeing that her ci- 
devant admirer was aware of her prozimitj, 
Louisa bowed graciously, and smiled as 
amiable a smile as it waa in her power, on so 
short a notice^ to summon to her face. She 
met, however, with no responsive glance of 
gladdened recognition; for A lick merely 
raised his hat with dignified composure, 
as the carriage, drawn by the tired horses, 
passed them slowly by, leaving the Curate 
(for he had returned with a repentant and 
humbled spirit to his former vocation) to phi- 
losophise on the degrading view of human 
nature which the conduct of his former 
friend9 (?) had opened out before him. 

And what were the fashionable Louisa's 
sensations at this proof of the changed fed- 
ings of her once deserted lover? Was it in 
the power of her perfect toilette, or of her 
golden, jewelled ornaments, to give rest to 
th^ weaxied wiurrior who had so long done 
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battle witb the coming demon of old maid- 
ism? Or could that gem of a Parisian 
bonnett or eyen the reflection that she was 
to spend her eyening at the palace of an 
exclusive queen of fashion, effiice the &ct 
that age was creeping on apace^ and that in 
a cheerless home, darkened by dissensions, 
and all uncheered by funily affection, she 
must pass her dreary life away? Ah ! if she 
could but have looked forward to the actual 
future, and bad a vision of that wretched, 
death-doomed invalid, she would have been 
more wise ! She would have waited — tem- 
porised — kept Alick Harley * on,* and possibly 
— ^who know^ for she did so loathe her 
home^ her parents, all that now surrounded 
her-Hshe might have so £ur condescended as 
to share, as he had once proposed, the Curate's 
humble home, till such time as he could 
shine again upon the world in all his wealth 
and honours. But happily, thrice happily 
for the object of these secret cogitations, it 
was now too late for such a project to be 

T 2 
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feasible ; so Alick, for the present, pursued 
his course of duty in single-blessedness, and 
with a heartfelt wish to do his' duty and 
retrieve the errors of the past. He had refused 
to remain an inmate of his lordly cousin's 
home, deeming it his duty to live entirely 
with his widowed mother, whose house was 
situated in the West End London parish 
where he had obtained ia curacy. 

She was a peevish, fractious invalid, and a 
daily, hourly thorn in the flesh to Alick 
Harley ; but he did his duty by her as a good 
son should, and shared with her and poor 
Amelius all the time that he could spare 
from parish work. It was not a pleasant 
task for Alick, that of endeavouring with all 
his might to improve the desperate moral 
state of the unlucky Yussy; for besides 
that his neglected young relation was in 
himself both physically and mentally repul- 
sive, it was scarcely possible to forget the 
share the boy had taken in the temporary 
disgrace of the unfortunate Florence. But 
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distasteful as the penance was, he per- 
formed it with a willing mind, and ere long 
found in his success an exceeding great 
reward ; for Amelias in his state of illness 
and dependence ceased to be an object of 
disgust, and gradually he grew to cling with 
gratitude and affection to the friend who never 
tired in his efforts to lead him on to good. 
The invalid lad, who was now suffering from 
a spine complaint, which the doctors all con- 
curred in pronouncing hopeless, lived with 
his mother in a small house in the neighour- 
hood of * The Park.' They had a comfortable 
establishment ; for Lord Ashington had been 
liberal in allowances to the mother and son, 
although he carefully excluded both from his 
companionship. The most valued and use- 
ful member of their household was the 
widowed Mrs. Grayton, who acted as nurse 
and housekeeper, and brightened with her 
cheerful face, and the gay prattle of little 
Nelly, the dwelling of her fortner friend. 
During the two months which had elapsed 
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since the death of Florence Hariey, bnsiness 
arrangements had kept Mrs. Fletcher m 
London. She would not be persuaded to 
set her foot again in her London house — no^ 
indeed, that the doing so was by any means 
necessary, since an almost general sale of 
Cousin Chrissy's landed property had become 
necessary in order to meet the claims of the 
heir-at-law; for Mr. Fletcher having died intes- 
tate, his widow could only claim a third of all 
her former property. But^ although her means 
were thus reduced, Cousin Chrissy found that 
she still possessed an income fully adequate 
for her limited wants, and, moreover, that the 
much-loved home in Devonshire remained 
her own to do vrith as it pleased her best. It 
was early in the month of May when Mrs. 
Fletcher, accompanied by Susan Brigham and 
by the now completely-recovered Maigaret, 
bade adieu, as Cousin Chrissy hoped for ever, 
to London and its vdckedness. 

* Thank Grod ! my dears,' she «aid, as the 
long train steamed out from the Great 
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Weatem station, Uhank Ood for all His 
mercies ! For though we have known sorrow 
and tribulation. His goodness has been greater 
than I have deserved, and He has given me 
my child again which I had lost/ 

• Their hearts were too full for words ; but 
Cousin Chrissy, whom happiness had made 
garrulous, took Susan's hand in hers, and held 
it fast, saying, while the grateful tears ran 
down her cheeks, — 

* And to you, my daughter — my Ruth 
— ^my blessing through my every sorrow, 
what words have I to speak my gratitude ? 
Patient you have been, and long-suffering — 
whilst I — 

^ Hush ! Cousin Chrissy, dear,' said Susan, 
fondly, * thanks are not for you to give. It is 
from me that they are due, for you have 
taught me to feel the incompleteness of my 
life, and your example has made me feel that 
patience, under the dispensation of Provi- 
dence^ cannot fail to bring at last the peace 
which passeth all imderstanding. I may 
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stumble Btill/ she added, ' where I seek to 
climb, but you will streugtheu me to remem- 
ber that we cannot stand alone, and in the 
effort to do well my daily work. 

'< Both the unseen and the seen^ 
Making the heart where spirits dwell 
Humble^ self-denying, and clean." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A DEATH STRUGGLE. 

* Then you really think the fellow is improv- 
ing ? Less of a scamp, I mean — ^more like a 
human being — though that is a doubtful sort 
of advantage after all.* 

* Improving, yes — in feeling, but in man- 
ners and in language not at all. The motive 
for that amelioration is at an end : for Ame- 
lius, although he says but little, is, I am cer- 
tain, well aware that he is doomed.' 

* And probably philosophizes on the truth, 
that a knowledge of grammar and etiquette 
will be superfluous in the new world of which 
he is about to become a denizen.' 

The speaker was Lord Clanboyne, who 
had been dining at Garrick's (of which Club 
he was a member) in company with Alick 
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Harley, They were walking home together 
now, and on the way were discussing the pre- 
sent condition of Lord Ashington's invalid 
heir. 

* There would have been good discovered 
in him, had he had better training/ suggested 
Alick. 

* And a new vein explored — ^precious and 
inexhaustible^ were, he Earl of Ashington^^ 
responded Ernest, to whom the unfortunate 
lad was especially objectionable as the sup- 
planter of his present companion, and one of 
the causes of his best friend's misery. 

* True— most true," said Alick, mournfully^ 
^ and I am thankful even to the unconscious 
cause, for my awakening from the moral, 
drunkenness into which my temporary imbib- 
ing of the world's base flatterers had plunged 
me. There was a kind of drowsy curse upon 
me during the time of those false smiles from 
women, and those hollow words from men ; 
but the cold bath — ^the moral d(mih& — ^has 
done me good, and — ' 
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^ Alick is himself again ! Bat we shall 
see, old fellow. You will have a Second 
trial, and experience may yet have another 
lesson to inflict.' 

' We will not speeolate on this poor lad*s 
death,' said Alick, gravely ; * but, if I know 
myself at all, the memory of the cold 
shoulders, and still colder looks, which have 
met me since my downfall, will keep down 
my vanity, should it again run riot in the 
pride of station.' 

They said 'Good-night' at Ernest's door, 
after having made an appointment for a 
meeting on the morrow, previous to Clan- 
boyne's departure to Ireland on business. 
The latter found a heap of letters on the 
table, which letters he at first turned over 
with a careless hand. But there was one, 
the sight of which required more attention, 
and sitting down, he read it carefully. It 
was from Marian Clavering, and it told a 
tale of such despair and misery, and im^ 
plored his aid with such a piteous yearmng. 
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that Ernest, starting up, proiceeded on his 
way at once to do his part in. aiding her. 

* He tvUl take me,' so she wrote, * away 
with him — why, I know not, for he is cruel 
to me — so cruel, Ernest (you will shudder 
when I tell you) — ^but there are marks upon 
my arms and shoulders of his mad, dan- 
gerous violence. But why do 1 write you 
this ? and what are wounds like these, com- 
pared to the sharp blows which he has 
struck upon my heart for years? I believe 
that he is in fearful money difficulties, for 
there have been strange men looking about 
the house for days inquiring for him. I 
have not betrayed him, nor will I, but to 
you — you, who must save me now! To- 
night, at 12 — for this is Saturday — he will 
be in Norfolk Street. I told you once 
where the house was in which he transacts; 
all his mysterious business — ^you will find 
him there. But, Ernest, for my sake, be 
careful ; save me, if you can, from all that 
I most dread — the going with this man, I 
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know not where, to be his slave, his victim, 
and — ^but I cannot trust myself to write 
the whole. You know that I would sooner 
die than be dishonoured for a man so base.' -■ 

This was the substance, nay, the very 
words, of Marian's letter, and as it was now 
beyond the hour she had named as the one 
when he would find Clavering at his * oflSce,' 
Lord Clanboyne lost not a moment in seek- 
ing him in Norfolk Street. 

The door was opened, on his reaching the 
house, by a dirty-looking middle-aged woman, 
who seemed but little inclined to allow the 
visitor to enter; but Ernest pushed by her 
unceremoniously, and ascending the stairs^ 
found himself in the usurer^s presence. 
The aspect of the room was singularly unin- 
viting. It was crowded with old furniture, 
with dingy pictures in tarnished frames, and 
with china, Indian ornaments, and articles 
of virtu, on which the accumulated dust of 
years was lying thick, and unpleasant to the 
3ense of smell. 
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In the midst of this heterogeneous mdss of 
property with which the walls were coTered, 
and the floor and tables strewed, the owner 
of the strange collection stood, with an angry 
frown npon his brow, as Ernest came towards 
him. 

^ You are surprised to see me at such an 
hour ? ' Lord Clanbojne began. 

* Surprised ! — of course I am. I am not 
at home to visitors, except on business, and 
then only to those whom I may appoint.' 

^ But I haye come on businessman business 
connected with Mrs. Clavering, whom, as 
her brother's friend, I am called upon to 
protect.' 

* Protect!— that's a nice word to use 
about a lady,' sneered the Jew. ^And I 
warn you, my lord, that you had better mind 
your own business, and not meddle with that 
of other folks. My wife is mine to do with 
as I like, and I request that I may hear no 
more about the matter/ 

He turned from Ernest as he spdce. 
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haTing, 113 he thought, given a broad hint 
to Marian's champion that the interview was . 
over. Not quite 90 easily, however, was his 
unexpected visitor to be disposed of, for 
Lord Clanboyne, without wasting time in 
what he perceived were useless words, drew 
from his breast-coat pocket An envelope, from 
which he took a bankers cheque. 

During this process, Ernest was standing 
nearly in front of a mirror, covered with 
dust it is true, but still clear enough for him 
to distinguish on its surface the reflection of 
objects on the opposite side of the room. 
On that other side stood an open bureau, 
near which Clavering was placed; but, on 
I9eeing the paper in Clanboyne's hand, he 
made a few hasty steps towards him, but 
Ernest put out his arm to arrest his further 
upproach, eaying, as he did so— 

* Mr. Clavering, I regret this measure— 
this exposure, I must call it~-but &cts have 
come to my knowledge which, in my opinion, 
joatify my interference.* 
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* D — ^n your interference/ broke in Cla- 
vering, violently; but Ernest stopped him 
with an imperious gesture. 

* Stay,' he said ; * and before you use lan- 
guage which you may afterwards regret, 
listen to what I have to say. I hold in my 
hand a paper — a cheque for a large sum — 
signed ostensibly by my father, but in reality 
by you — ^a forgery in short, and one, the 
discovery of which would blow your repu- 
tation to the winds, and send you beyond 
the seas — farther,' be added, with a stem 
determination which enraged Clavering to 
the utmost — * farther than you can hope to 
take your wife — but not so far but that the 
memory of your crime will linger in men's 
thoughts, and they will talk about the forger 
Clavering whilst you are working out your 
time of punishment — a convict in a distant 
land.' 

Clavering had turned deadly pale whilst 
Ernest made this threat. But it was not 
the paleness of fear—only a concentration 
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of fury which sent the life-blood to his heart 
in torrents. He did not attempt either to 
answer or refute the charge, but stole back 
nearer to the open bureau, and Ernest saw 
him — still reflected in the mirror — searching 
apparently with anxiety amongst his papers. 
A something of relenting — no, it was hardly 
thai — but a shade of pity for the wretched 
being's degradation stole across his mind 
for one short moment only; he had not 
time to let the Christian feeling grow, for 
there flashed across his eyes a sudden light 
— then darkness fell upon him, and he lay 
upon the ground, stunned partly, although 
conscious still. 

Clanboyne was not only a man of iron 
nerve, but he was singularly gifted with a 
rapid perception of what was best to be done 
in any sudden emergency. There was no 
possibility of taking what had occurred for 
accident, since it was clear as day that, driven 
to desperation by the knowledge that Ernest 
was in possession of his guilty secret, Marian's 
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husband had found a weapon ready to his 
hand, and had used it, happily with no fatal 
effect, against his unsuspecting adversary. 

The better part of valour is, as we all 
know, discretion, and of this fact Lord Clan- 
boyne felt so perfectly convinced that, re- 
flecting on the certainty of a second shot, 
should he show signs of life, he determined 
to remain upon the ground, motionless and 
silent, watching in the glass (which reached 
from the floor almost to the ceiling) the 
movements of his enemy. Clavering had 
heard the fall, and when no movement fol- 
lowed on it, he drew a long and heavy breath 
— ^a breath which spoke half of relief, and 
half of fear to think that he had sent a soul 
to death, and thereby complicated the dan- 
gers by which he was himself surrounded. 
He took the caudle in a hand which did not 
tremble, and bending over the pale face from 
which the blood was trickling (for the bullet 
had grazed the temple of the intended victim), 
the Jew proceeded, with a cautious touch, to ' 
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take from the closed fingers the fatal paper 
which was held between them with an almost 
convulsive grasp. 

This, however, was a liberty to which 
Clanboyne could not bring himself to submit, 
and to the dismay of his would-be assassin 
he resisted violently the latter's attempt to 
gain possession of the tell-tale cheque. 

No words were spoken by these two power- 
ful and desperate men, between whom, as they 
were huddled (if I may use the word) upon 
tfie ground, there then commenced as fearful 
a struggle for life as the mind of man could 
well conceive. They were in utter darkness, 
for the candle by which Clavering had in- 
spected the recumbent form of Ernest had 
been extidguished at the beginning of the 
affray, and thus in silence and obscurity the 
deadly work went on ! 

It was no children's play that was enacted 
in that dark apartment, which seemed so 
redolent of former crimes and deeds of 
misery; for Clavering battled for his life, 

u2 
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whilst Ernest — ah ! even at that awful time 
he thought of her — for he was one amongst a 
million, and self in that brave, tender heart, 
was all forgotten in a stronger love ! 

Once and again throughout the time that 
the fierce struggle lasted (and, at times, when 
victory seemed to turn on his side, and his 
opponent's life was at his mercy) — once and 
again did the thought flash across him that 
he must not, by defrauding Justice of her 
right to punish, place an eternal barrier be- 
tween himself and Marian. But there came 
a moment when the love of life, strong and 
instinctive, ruled over every other passion, 
and Ernest had no stronger feeling than to 
preserve the precious boon that God had 
given him! 

It was the crowning instant in the fate of 
both, for the last convulsive strength was 
gathered up by the nearly exhausted com- 
batants who, wounded, bleeding, breathless, 
as they were, fought on in blinded rage and 
maddened desperation. There were hard 
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fingers pressed into each other's throats, and 
deep breaths drawn, as those of dying men ; 
but on the throat of Marian's lover the iron 
grasp was strongest, and the blood welled up 
to his loaded brain beneath that murderous 
clutch. There were strange noises in his 
ears, and his eye-balls seemed as if, one 
moment more, and they would start from out 
their sockets, when the fingers of the hand 
which held the paper, wandering about con- 
vulsively, felt the cold contact of a weapon 
of defence! He seized it with the frantic 
energy of despair, and dealt^with it a blow of 
such tremendous force upon the face which 
bent above him, that the blood streamed in a 
red deluge from the wound, and Clavering, 
uttering a wild yell of agony, fell backward, 
senseless on the floor. 

For a few minutes Ernest remained as 
motionless as his subjugated enemy, but the 
moment that full consciousness returned, he 
staggered to his feet, and taking up the in- 
strument of what he almost feared was death. 
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(namely, the heavy brazen candlestick which 
lay beside him,) he crawled, rather than walked 
towards the door. He found the passage 
dimly lighted, but silent as the grave, and 
made his way dovmstairs without meeting 
with a single living soul or hearing the 
slightest sound. There was a chain across 
the door, and it was locked, so he had no re- 
source but to knock loudly upon it with the 
candlestick which he still held within his 
hand — a measure for assistance which was 
soon crowned with success, — for, dressed pic- 
turesquely in a nightcap of large dimensions 
and a long flannel dressing-gown, the dirty- 
looking female Cerberus was seen ascending 
from the depths below. 

She started violentlv, when she saw the 
bleeding face and the disordered dress of the 
gentleman whom she had an hour before ad- 
mitted under an aspect so different, nor was 
her consternation lessened when he addressed 
her thus — 

* You had better go upstairs,' he said. 
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*and look after your master. But no,' he 
added, feeling that the shock might, even to 
one who looked so hard and bold, be an over- 
powering one, * no, go and call assistance. 
We have had a fight — and, I believe — I've — 
killed him.' 

He was still panting with recent excite- 
ment, and, strange to say, almost hysterical, 
for a kind of laugh broke from him as he said 
the words. 

The woman kept her eyes upon him in 
wonder, and the more so when, taking out his 
card case, he said — 

' I am Lord Clanboyne. There is my ad- 
dress, and now open the door and let me out, 
for I am sick of horrors, and cannot draw my 
breath in this detested place, where crime 
seems floating in the air, and death is blowing 
in my nostrils.' 

The last words were uttered to himself 
alone, as he emerged from that hated house, 
and felt the cool wind from the mighty river 
rush on his heated brow. 

4 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



BALLYHOULA CASTLE. 



Clavering did not die of the blow dealt him 
in self-defence by Lord Clanboyne, but he 
never fiilly recovered from the combined 
effects upon his brain of the serious vround, 
and the tremendous excitement which had 
preceded it. As a confirmed and helpless 
invalid, paralyzed and humbled by adversity, 
he was more endurable than in his apparently 
prosperous days, and Marian gave daily proof 
of her strong sense of Christian duty (and of 
the forgiving nature which is woman's special 
attribute), by the unremitting attentions which 
she bestowed upon her former tyrant. 

The first event of importance to the family, 
which occurred after Clavering's partial re- 
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covery, was the trial of Andrew Thomson for 
the Orchard Street murder. On that occa- 
sion many circumstances which had before 
seemed involved in obscurity were cleared 
up; and although the forged cheque which 
Susan had found amongst Fletcher s papers 
was not brought forward against Clavering, 
there existed, unfortunately, more than suflS- 
cient proof (without that damning one) that 
the Jewish speculator had contracted con- 
siderable horse-racing debts, besides others 
of an equally disreputable description, and 
that Fletcher had been, as regarded the 
former, his creditor to a large amount. In 
short, the lingering remains of Clavering's 
tottering reputation crumbled to the ground 
beneath the shock of these unexpected dis- 
coveries; and the man who, but a few short 
years before, had been so worshipped by the 
world, that his vulgar facetiousness was hailed 
as wit, and his buUyings were more than 
tolerated under the name of amusing origi- 
nality — stood out before his former idolaters 
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in his true colours, now that the gilding was 
rubbed away, and only the base metal re- 
mained beneath. 

One of the most important witnesses at 
Thomson's trial was Mrs. Clavering's maid 
Dawson, who — now that her impoverished 
master could no longer pay her for her ser- 
vices — made no scruple of turning upon her 
former employers, and swore positively to the 
fact of having seen a small bottle of strych- 
nine (which she was told had been procured to 
poison a troublesome dog) on the table of her 
master's study during the time when Thom- 
son, to her certain knowledge, was alone in 
the room. 

It was the evidence of this woman, which 
sealed the fate of the prisoner, and acquitted 
Florence Harley (had any doubts of her in- 
nocence remained in the public mind) of all 
share in Raynham Fletcher's death. 

Whether opinion was equally merciful in 
its judgment of Mr. Leo Clavering we have 
no opportunity of deciding, but it happily 
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never seemed to occur to Marian that the 
father of her child, however hateful in other 
respects, could have been guilty of participation 
in a crime so atrocious. They lived in strict 
retirement — Clayton having given Marian 
and her now decrepid husband a home in 
Northamptonshire, where we will leave them 
for a time, whilst we follow the fortunes of 
other personages connected with our story. 

The reader must now be good enough to 
imagine that two years have elapsed since the 
scene recorded in the last chapter. I would 
gladly linger (were time and space allowed) 
over the history of those passing months : and 
the more especially as towards their close an 
event occurred which, from its importance, 
ought to be more fully dwelt upon. For 
this event was no other than the marriage of 
Clayton Bernard to Cousin Chrissy's faithful 
friend and true-hearted companion — Susan 
Brigham. 

On Bernard's side it was certainly not 
what may be called a * love match,' nor was 
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he moved thereto by any ardent passion, for 
the deep wounds in his heart had not been 
* healed without a scar,' and he had outlived 
that happy period in man's life, when he can 
take a woman's love and honour upon Trust. 
But for Susan's merit he had a better gua- 
rantee than blind belief; and — well — what 
matters reasoning on a thing so common ? It 
was the old story — ' Man was not bom to live 
alone,* and though romance was over, stem 
reality said, * Take a wife-; ' and Clayton Ber- 
nard listened to the prudent counsel. 

And Susan saw it all ! Saw that the man 
upon whose head grief had strewn gray hairs 
thickly, had no warm youthful feeling in his 
heart for her. She saw, and felt that in his 
solitary autumn the withered leaves of me- 
mory rustled mournfully, and so she gave her 
youth, her spring of love and beauty, to make 
a summer sunshine that would shine through 
the dark shadow of his gloomy past. 

More than two years, then, have elapsed, 
and it is now the autumn time, and friends 
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are met together— although but to part again 
— in Clanboyne's wind-rocked castle on the 
wild coast of Clare. 

Ernest had made no vain boast of Oeltic 
hospitality, when he more than implied that 
Gerald Bernard's visit was to be one of inde- 
finite length, for in spite of remonstrances on 
the part of his old friend's brother there he 
still was — an inmate, with his wife and boy, 
of Ballyhoula Castle, and only awaiting the 
arrival of Clayton and his bride to put into 
action the long-decided migration to the 
Western World. 

It had come at last, that time half-dreaded 
and half-wished for, and the brothers were 
with their respective wives spending the two 
months previous to embarkation at Queens- 
town, at Lord Clanboyne's now somewhat 
renovated mountain home. 

It had been a happy time, varied by talk 
of by-gone days and visions for the future ; 
for Ernest paid no credit to his elder friend's 
assertion that he would never return to Eng- 
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land, and combated the melancholy resolution 
manfully. 

Yes ! It had been a happy time, but as 
the day approached when they must part, 
a gradual and hourly increasing sadness stole 
over their spirits. It was nearly the last day, 
and together they had climbed the steep 
ascent of a rocky headland from whence they 
could look down upon the sun-lit sea. It 
had been a toilsome walk, but the summit 
once attained they rested from their labours, 
and looked admiringly around them. They 
were many hundred feet above the sea, the 
sound of which broke with its grand eternal 
music on the rocks below, and came with a 
subdued whisper to their ears, while the 
fishing-boats, rocking on the waves, seemed 
* diminished to a span ! ' Beautiful in its 
slumbering repose was the grand Atlantic — 
more peaceful far than the troubled hearts 
which beat so far above its tranquil waters. 

* How glad I am,' said Clayton, turning to 
Clanboyne, as they were preparing to descend 
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the mountain ; * how glad I am that we have 
seen this sight together ! For we shall often 
think of it in the days to come, and in the 
far-off Western land, when we shall have 
left our kind, true friend behind us.' 

Susan was standing with her arm resting 
on her husband's, and in spite of her efforts 
to seem cheerful, large tears were gathering 
in her eyes while listening to Clayton's 
words. Ernest saw that she was struggling 
to subdue her emotion, and said cheerfully — 

* There is no such thing as distance in 
these days, nor do I, for one, intend to be 
long amongst the friends you leave behind 
you.' 

Clayton laid his hand affectionately on the 
speaker's shoulder. 

' I have not many friends,' he said, * God 
knows ! But you stand in the place of all 
that I have lost, for I can truly say that you 
are not a broken reed to lean on ! ' 

After these words, silence fell upon the 
little party, a silence which continued while 
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they descended the monntaiii side; for all 
had felt a foretaste of the bitterness of 
parting, and even Ernest's buoyant spirit 
failed to rouse them from their dejection. 
The greater portion of the * last night * was 
spent by Clayton and his host in dis- 
course on the two members of the &mily 
who had been prevented by their respective 
duties from seeing the last of the emigrants. 

* If I never return/ Clayton was be- 
ginning — 

* Which you intend to do of course,' 
interrupted Ernest, * directly you have seen 
that errant Gerald and his wife established 
in their new home ? ' 

' I cannot tell ; I have such bitter memo- 
ries of England, such a keen wish to place 
the world between me and the fearful recol- 
lections of the past.' 

^ But how about your duties as a landlord, 
as a father — for Minnie cannot remain at 
school much longer — and as a husband ? for 
believe me when I say that part of Susan's 
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heart will always be in England, with her 
dear old firiend ! ' 

* And so it should be/ rejoined Clayton, 
warming up, * with her who was her best 
and earliest friend, and who has been purified 
seven times in the fire of tribulation.' 

•Which seems to me,' responded Clan- 
boyne, *like the unnecessary process of 
gilding refined gold, for I never could see 
a fault in dear old Cousin Chrissy. But 
about Alick. Have you no fears for him ? 
no wish to see him in the days to come, for 
they must come, when he will be tried 
once more in the still hotter furnace of 
prosperity?' 

* Alick will not fall back again, I trust, for 
his attendance on that boy, whose nature and 
character have been so greatly improved 
and softened by his influence, has been of in- 
estimable benefit to him ; and besides, he had 
a lesson, and one which he will not easily 
forget.* 

A smile stole over Bernard's countenance 

VOL. III. X 
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as he remembered the unlocky Loo, whose 
rash rejection of his brother-in-law had told 
upon her own fate so heavily ; and Ernest 
felt, as he looked on his friend's brightened 
face, that while so much of home interest 
remained to him, there was little danger that 
this plan of lengthened self-banishment would 
be carried out. 

He did not therefore pursue the subject, 
but a deep flush spread over his face at the 
next topic of conversation chosen by Bernard. 

^ My saddest thoughts at leaving England 
are for Marian — for my poor, ill-used sister ; 
my sister, to whose loving nature, tender- 
ness is almost as needful as the air she 
breathes, and who may soon be left a widow; 
for the last account limits his life to weeks !' 

An exclamation of thanksgiving had well- 
nigh burst from Lord Clanboyne on hearing 
of this news, but he stopped the exulting 
words in time, and pressing Clayton's hand 
with meaning force, said — 

* You may trust me ; your sister's happi- 
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ness and honour are in my keeping. She 
will not need either a husband's or a brother's 
care.' 

It was enough, for Clayton was fiilly satis- 
fied, and they parted for the night with 
relieved and happier hearts. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

* GOD BE WITH THEM FAR AWAY.' 

On the morning appointed for the departure 
of the steamer from Queenstown all was 
bustle and commotion, both within doors and 
without ; for the splendid vessel which lay in 
the 'offing' was to sail at midday, and the 
busy Irish world was on tiptoe to witness her 
clearing out. 

Tokens of going away abounded in the 
hotel where Clanboyne and his friends had 
passed the night, and everywhere there were 
demands for assistance which was not at 
hand, or for friends whose coming was an 
event expected, but apparently (in many in- 
stances) little likely to come off. 

* Shure, then, there'll be another thrain 
before twelve. Will ye ask, now, like a 
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good boy ? ' said a pretty Hibernian damsel, 
who had contrived to obtain speech of a 
reluctant-looking waiter whom she had laid 
hands on in the passage, and from whom 
she was evidently endeavouring to coax 
some information regarding a tardily-coming 
friend. 

* I'll ax milady ; but, shure, isn't it all in 
the guide-book? I disremember is there a 
thrain afther this at all. Coming, yer 
honour ! Bedad, an it's myself ad ax to be 
in five pieces the day — so I would ! ' and, 
so saying, Paddy hurried away to the new 
claimant on his services. 

* What fun they are ! ' said unsentimental 
Mrs. Gerald, as she seated herself at the 
breakfast -table. * There never was such 
fiin! I saw a great rough man just now 
crying over a letter. " Ach ! musha, thin," 
he blubbered, when I asked him what was 
the matter, " I won't be seeing the wife this 
thrip at all — nor a child of 'em — nor a 
ha'pworth! It's the baby as keeps her — 
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bad cess to it ! Ach ! musha, thin, but it's 
a poor thing enthirely to go from the wife 
and childre!"' . 

* He was waiting to see the Captain, poor 
fellow,' began Alick. 

* More power to him!' interrupted the 
volatile Olive. * He told me yesterday that 
we should have a lovely passage — ^an Indian 
summer — and that this wretched sailor, 
Susan, should be as well throughout the 
voyage as if she were in her own drawing-room. 

Susan strove hard to summon up a smile 
at Olive's badinagey but the effort was fruit- 
less, till she saw her husband looking at her 
anxiously. Then, for his sake, her face was 
brightened, for she was not one to do her 
work by halves, or make a sacrifice as though 
with a loud trumpet's flourish. 

Inestimably had Susan's pure, unselfish 
character gained upon Clanboyne during the 
two months that she had passed in those 
wild mountain solitudes, and ardently did 
he long, both for Clayton's sake and that of 
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his own Marian, that she would return to be 
their tender friend, and best companion 
through the life which he could now dare to 
hope that he and Clayton's sister would pass 
together ! 

There was rough and drizzling weathei* 
overhead, but the steamer lay motionless on 
the dreary-looking element, as they ploughed 
their way towards her. They were among 
the last arrivals, and a cloud of steam was 
issuing from the funnels, whilst everywhere 
on board there sounded notes of preparation 
for departure. At last, * eight bells ' struck 
out clear and shrill — the signal for the 
loosening of the moorings was given — and 
the shore-boats rowed away with their re- 
turning freights. 

Then there arose a loud, discordant cry 
from the little vessels, which was taken up 
on board the monster one, and for a few 
moments none could tell whether the sound 
were that of joy or sorrow. It was, in fact, 
a mingling of the two — a war of tears and 
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smiles — a hem of grief for parting friends, 
blended with the heartfelt shout of those 
who were about to join their loved ones 
far away ! 

Clanboyne and his friends (for the former 
would only leave them with the returning 
pilot) were leaning on the bulwark when the 
cheer — ^at last triumphant — broke upon their 
ears; and its last dying thrill struck some 
chord in Susan's heart, jarring with painfril 
force upon its strings; for the first tears 
that she had shed that day rolled slowly 
down her cheeks, and her hand pressed 
upon her throat to check the sobs that 
swelled within it. 

The rain fell heavily through the thick- 
ened atmosphere as they steamed to the 
entrance of the harbour ; but as they passed 
the Forts and came upon the vride Atlantic, 
the dense mist cleared away before the 
freshening wind, and they could clearly see 
the coast to which so many in the ship were 
about to bid a last farewell. 
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How lovingly they looked upon the land 
that they were leaving ! And how vain was 
it to urge those sorrowing women to seek 
the shelter of the cabin, vrhilst they could 
still obtain a sight of Ireland's mountains, 
and the * home ' which vrould be theirs no 
longer ! 

And so they lingered on the deck — lin- 
gered, with the heavy rain and wild wind 
beating over them till the heights of old 
Kinsale were neared, and the pilot's boat 
was making ready for departure. Then 
there were clinging hands and cordial clasps 
of lingering fingers, and Susan tried to still 
her quivering lips, when the last farewell 
word was said to Ernest, for truly they all / 
loved him as a brother, and darkness seemed 
to fall upon them when they could see his 
face no more. 

Very lonely looked the old castle when on 
the succeeding night Clanboyne returned to 
it, and mournfully did he dwell upon his 
absent friends, now many a league upon their 
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way. He thought of them upon the silent 
sea, and pictured to himself their landing on 
the bleak Canadian shore ; and anon his 
fancy traced, as in a life-like diorama — 

\ Images of the silver lakes 
By which the Indian's soul awakes.' 

But of all the moving figures that swept 
before his mental vision none stood out so 
pure and bold as Susan's. She was there, 
even as he had seen her since the days that 
he had known her, self-sacrificing — true and 
patient — healing the wounds of the bruised 
in spirit, and holding all that this world can 
give or take away of less account than the 
insect which flutters in the sunbeam, and that 
the breeze of the evening sweeps away. 

Far from her home — far from her own 
kindred and the country that she loved — she 
had gone to do her woman's mission. With 
a mild and tender cheerfulness her task was 
done ; and as Ernest closed his eyes in 
slumber he seemed to see her, with folded, 
dove-like wings, amidst the clouds of heaven 
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— a link to bind the erring ones on earth 
with happier spirits, — for Susan was in 
truth — 

' A lovely soul, formed to be blessed, and bless ; 
A well of sealed and secret happiness : 
A lute which those whom love has taught to play, 
Make music on to cheer the roughest way.' 



THE END. 
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